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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter 

1, April 2.—Conversion of Saul... .. 1 6 + we Acts 9 : 1-32 
2. April 9.—Aineas and Dorcas... . 1s. sees Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. April 16.—Peter and Cornelius .......+.. Acts 10 : 1-2 
4 Aves 23.—The Gospel for the Gentiles ...... Acts 10 : 24-4 

 tinseer Lesson: The Risen Christ . ... .. 1 Cor. 15 : 1-28 
5. A oe 30.—Peter Delivered from Prison, ...... Acts 12 : 1-19 
6. May 7.—The Missionaries of 

Ree Le eS Acts 1: Mt 12: 25 to 13: 

. May 14.—** te. We-Turn to the Gentiles”... . . Acts 13.2 33° ~- 
4 May et.—The Cripple is as". a. . . Acts 14 
9. May 28.—The Council at erusalem .. .:. 5 2: ” Acts 15: 1-34 

10, June 4.—The Call of the West. ...... Acts 15.: 36 to 16: 15 
11. June rz.-- Sowing and Reaping (Temperance Lesson . al. 6 


Or, Whitsuntide, Lesson : ‘The Revealing of the a, .1 Cor.2 
12, June 18.—'The Phili ian Jailor OP PEL AES Acts 16 : 16-40 
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A Song of the Furnace 
By L. H. Hammond 


THANK thee for thy gifts, O God, 
But most of all for this: 
The fire that wrapped my inmost soul, 
The pain I could not miss. 


Bound with my selfish hopes I fell; 
Helper nor friend had I; 

To thee alone my heart cried out— 
To thee, who heard my cry. 


Thy Son I knew there, face to face, 
E’en with my need he came: 

I passed out free with him; my bonds 
Perished amid the flame! 





“This Door, Please” 

When God asks us to turn to the right, he does 
not mean the left. . Often we are just foolish enough 
to suppose that God’s directions are unimportant, — 
at any rate, that they can be slightly departed from 
without any real loss, A man in a great department 
store, about to pass out through the street entrance, 
noticed a sign on one of a pair of doors reading ‘* This 
Door, Please.’’ Supposing that the sign meant either 
one of that pairof doors, rather than any of the several 
immediately adjoining pairs of doors, he started to 
push open the right-hand one of the pair, instead of 
the one which actually carried the sign. To his sur- 
prise the door would not move. He then tried the 
one that bore the sign, and easily passed out. Rather 
sheepishly, and rather surprised, he learned that the 
sign had meant exactly what it had so courteously 
stated. A door one inch to the right was not design- 
ated, and would not serve the purpose. God's loving 
directions to us are very clear, and they mean ex- 
actly what they say. If we try a course just an inch 
to or.e side or the other of his direction, we can be 


absolutely. certain that we shall not “get ‘out’? that 


way. 
— 
When Faith Is Strong 


Facts create faith. _ If you want more faith, find 
out what the facts are. The unsophisticated back- 
woodsman has no faith in flying machines, But 
when he has seen a number of them, examined their 
motors and their planes, watched them ascend, 
watched them navigate and do daring feats in the sky, 
then watched them descend safely and accurately, 
his faith in flying machines has come into being. 
There is now no effort on his part to create or sus- 
tain his faith in flying machines. His faith is spon- 
taneous, effortless, when the facts are seen to be con- 
vincing. So if we want our faith in Christ to be what 
it ought to be, the method is largely the same: we 
are to find out, through our study of God's: Word and 
im every other way possible, what the facts about 
Christ are. When we add to this our personal ac- 
ceptance of him as Saviour, and the surrender of our 
will to him, the Holy Spirit will make the facts about 
Christ so clear and satisfying that we can habitually 
forget our faith in our joyful recognition of the great fact 

of Christ and of his sufficiency for our every need. 
Can We Qualify ? 

One ot theentrance requirements of the school 
of Christ is .«*foolishness.'’ _ High-school teachers 
often tell their’ new pupils that they will need to un- 
learn some of the things taught them in the lower 
schools. And college professors have made the same 
observation to students fresh from the high-school. 
When those learned in the schools of men seek to sit 
at the feet of the master Teacher much of what they 
have received from men must be unlearned, A 
thoughtful reader of The Sunday School Times, in 


< 


commenting on a quotation made in the Times from 
a learned professor who evidently was not a believer 
in Bible inspiration, wrote: ‘*There are five things 
that God uses for his glory which the world ignores 
and can’t understand; foolish things, weak things, 
base things, despised things, and aes which are. 
not. Great scholarship is not mentioned once. The 
curse of present-day Christianity is looking away 
from Christ to seats of learning of our own make."’ 
True ‘‘scholarship’’ God can indeed use for his 
glory, but only when the scholar as a little child is 
ready to receive the things that are ‘‘ foolishness to 


men,”* 
a 


Why Not Keep Well? 


Continual and perfect spiritual health is God’s 
plan for his children, Getting sick more or less fre- 
quently, then going to the Physician for healing, is 
the plan most of his children adopt. Men are seeing 
the folly of this plan for maintaining physical health. 
An enterprising life insurance company has notified 
its policyholders that they may have without cost the 
service of the Life Extension Institute, a ‘‘nation- 
wide life-saving service’’ established recently for the 
purpose of conserving human life by disease preven- 
tion. ‘The institute recommends periodic health ex- 
aminations, believing that ‘‘if it is worth while to 
call a doctor when you are sick to make you well it 
is still better to call him before you are sick to keep 
you well.’’ In these examinations, habits of life 
and work are considered in their bearing upon 
health maintenance, The Great Physician, when he 
first made us whole through his blood, also made 
complete provision fur keeping us well, moment by 
moment, through that same blood, which if we will 
let it keeps cleansing us from all sin. All we are to 
do is ‘* walk in the Light’’ into which he has brought 
us (1 John 1:7). 
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The Busy Mother at Work for Christ 


A beautiful Mothers’ Day Message is contained in a letter that the late Dr. J. R. Miller wrote 
. to a young mother about her spiritual problems, and it is published here as the leading editorial. 


PEAKING of the difference between human 
friendship and friendship with Christ, let me 
say that the difference I had in mind is the 

absence of the actual human touch which we have 
with human friends whom we know personally, and 


‘which we cannot have with Christ. But really, this 


is not of so much importance as one might think. A 


_ little child whom the mother had been trying to . 


soothe, when she said she did not want to go to sleep 
alone with her doll ‘* Happy,’’ by telling her she had 
Happy and that Christ was wth her too, said: +*I 
don't want Happy and I don’t want Christ, —I want 
somebody with a skin face.’’ The child realized the 
difference of which I am speaking. To her the 
human touch was important. 

It is- important to older people too, There are 
times when a human touch means everything to us. 
It is a comfort to me that one of Christ’s ways of 
helping is through human lives, the human presence, 
the human touch and voice. - I sometimes say to my 
people that the only body Christ has now in this 
world is that of nis followers. That is, Christ reaches 
people now.through you and through me. We are 
to be his hands to give the touch of comfort. We are 
to be his heatt4o give out sympathy and tenderness. 

I should lie to say a word about your questions in 
the closing pages of your letter. Let me say, first, 
that all our life, if we love Christ and are trying to 
follow him, is. part of our Christian life: all of our 
work is work for Christ. You give me a sweet pic- 
ture of your home life,—a young mother with two 
little children at her knee. Your most important 


duty—even more important than church-going—is 
your duty of motherhood. God has given you these 
dear little ones that you may be to them everything 
that you can be. John B, Tabb writes : 


‘* The baby has no skies 
But mother’s eyes, 
Nor any God above 
But mother’s love. 
His angel sees the Father’s face, 
But he the mother’s, full of grace.” 


You .ask whether you ought not to be teaching 
Sunday-school or working in Christian Endeaver, or 
doing other things for Christ. Never think for a 
moment that you are not doing Christian work while 
you are bringing up your children, living a sweet, 
beautiful life before them, pouring your love into 
their lives, mothering them, even though you have 
time for no work outside your home. 

An old minister wrote in his ninetieth year some- 
thing like this : ‘‘God came to me first in my mother. 
He could not have come to me in any other way to 
bless me, so he put his love and tenderness and purity 
and grace and sweetness into my mother, and she re- 
vealed it to me. After a while I began to know God 
in other ways, learning to trust him and to lean upon 
him. Now in my old age my mother has gone, but 
God remains ; and what my mother was to me in my 
infancy, God is to me in my old age."" What I want 
you to see in these words is, that the only way God 
has of getting to your children, or revealing his love 
for them, is through you. The Jewish rabbis used to 
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say that ‘‘God could not be enerywhere, so he made 
mothers."’ 

‘I need not say another word in answer to your diffi- 
cwity about not for Christ. 1 would not say 
that you ought not to do anything else but care for 
your children. If you have ( it would be oh eg 
ful for you to do other things. A youn 
know very well, with two children, —one five sre x 
very young,—has been for several years one of the 
most efficient teachers of the little children in the 
kindergarten of our Sunday-school, But she is a 
mother first, and then because she thought she had 
the time, and being, besides, a trained kindergartner, 
she found the opportunity to do the will of Christ for 
other children as well as her own. But this is a 
matter which you must settle for yourself. Besides 
being a mother, you are a wife. You are God's mes- 
senger to your husband, I do not mean that you are 
to preach to him or give him all sorts of advice. As 
a rule, this is not the best way of doing good to a 
husband. But you can do a great deal for him by 
thoughtfulness and kindness. What! want to help 
you to understand is that you are to be to your hus- 
band an interpreter of Christ, of His patience, His 
holiness, His peace, His helpfulness, His serving. 

Then you speak about your outside life. Of course 
you must have amusements, A life with all work and 
no play gets very dull. You need every day a little 
recreation. 

.As for speaking to people about Christ, that has to 
be done very wisely, There is a time for all things. 
Your duty, it seems to me, is that you should live 
Christ always, You represent Christ wherever you go. 
You are one of his interpreters, Even at the baseball 
game you were preaching Christ by your happiness, 
your peace of heart, your gentleness, thoughtfulness, 
kindness. You are always to preach by your exam- 
ple. And, whenever opportunity occurs, you are to 
speak a word for him. 

You say we are required to go out into the world 
and to draw all men to Christ. Christ said of him- 
self, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me."’ 
He meant that by his great act of love, in giving his 
life for. the world, he would so reveal the heart of God 
as. to draw all men to himself. He wants us to go 
out and tell men that he loves them. By our influ- 
ence in. the world we are to commend Christ. It is 
said of a devoted Christian minister that everywhere 
he went he made people:tall in love with Jesus Christ. 
He did it not only by what he said, but even more by 
the beautiful influence of his life.. People saw Christ 
in him,'in the way he'lived, in the love he showed to 
every one ; and they learned to love Christ in him. 
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What Is Christian Experience ? 

The experience of most Christians is very differ- 
ent from Christian experience, This little-recognized 
truth was brought out recently in The Sunday School 
Times, when a remark of Dr. Scofield’s was quoted 
as he said, in comment on the up-and-down life, 
sometimes succeeding and often failing, of most 
Christians: ‘‘That isn’t Christian experience ; but 
it's the experience of the Christian, Christian expe- 
rience is wholly the result of the Producer of Chris- 
tian experience, —the Holy Spirit."’. And the Times’ 
editorial note went on to say that, if we want Chris- 
tian experience, the simple and only way to have it 
is to take our own hands off and let God do it all. 
An earnest Massachusetts reader does not agree with 
this, and writes : 


Referring to your editorial in the Times of March 4 on 
* Christian Experience,"’ if you or Dr. Scofield will name 

one text of Scripture that implies that one can become a 

Christian or live a Christian life by ‘letting Him do it all," 

1 will give you very many texts that flatly contradict such 

astatement. The victorious life is largely comprehended 

in three very simple words, *‘ Trust and obey,”’ on our 
part. We have nothing whatever to do with God's part 
in the matter ; he will take care of that. 

It is true indeed that ‘‘ we have nothing whatever 
to do with God’s part in the matter;.God will take 
cate of that.’" The trouble is that’ most Christians 
do not recognize this truth, and, mistakenly suppos- 
ing that they Aave something to do with that which 
ohly God can do, they mix up their own efforts with 
God's work, prevént his doing ‘his perfect work in 
and ‘through -them, and so have the discouraging 
and: defeated experience of. the Christian. instead of 
the ‘‘ led always in triumph’ Christian experience. 


THE SUNDAY SCH@Qk; TIMES 


The work of salvation is wholly the-work of God. 
Salvation was worked out by Jesus Christ, God the 
Son; he finished that work it wiihig no man ever 
shared or ever can share in it wi ‘He offers us 
the results of this finished, com work of salva- 
tien. If we take it from him as an outright gift, we 
can have it. If we say that we wish to work with him 
in securing it, we cannot have it. This is made very 
plain in the simple statement in God's Word : ‘‘ Now 
to him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of 
ms ace, but as of debt, But to him that worketh not, but 

lieveth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is reckoned for righteousness. Even a8 David also 
pronounceth blessing upon the man, unto whom God 
reckoneth righteousness apart from works’’ (Rom. 4 : 
4-6). Over and over again throughout the New Tes- 
tament this simple truth, that salvation is entirely and 
exclusively of God's grace, never of man’s works, is 
reiterated, ‘‘The kindness of God our Saviour, and 
his love toward man, appeared, not by works done in 
righteousness, which we did ourselves, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit, which 
he poured out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; that, being justified by his grace, we 
might be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life’’ (Titus 3 : 4-7). 

When at one time the people whom Jesus was seek- 
ing to bring into eternal life, and whom he had told 
to ‘*work not for the food which perisheth, but for the 
food which abideth unto eternal life,’’ asked him, 
‘What must we do, that we may work the works of 
God ?’’ his answer was the same simple truth; ‘* This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent’’ (John 6 : 27-29). 

Now salvation means much more than merely 
escaping from the deserved death-penalty of our sins 
in the next world and there entering ‘into heaven. It 
indeed means that; and that is its best meaning, too. 
But it means also being saved from the power of our 
sin in this present world, as’ many New Testament 
passages show. And we must never forget that when- 
ever we talk of salvation, whethér we mean being ‘set 
free from the penalty or from thé péwer of our sins, 
salvation is always and only, wholly and exclusively, 
the work of Christ. His very nathe JESUS mieans 
‘*He that shall save his people ftom’ their ‘sins'’ 


(Matt. 1: 21),—not only from the: penalty of their 


sin, but from acts of sin, or sinnifg. If ;we really 
accept all. the salvation that God i in, Christ offers us, 
we shall live in freedom from ithie “power as well as 
from the penalty of sin. ‘That is'what God Offers us 
his grace for; he says very plainly, “Sin shall riot 
have domitiion over you: for ye are not under law 
[where your works must accomplish your deliv erance], 
but under grace [where it is exclusively my ‘work]"’ 
(Rom. 6:14). Remember, there is no place what- 
soever for the works of man in grace; grace always 
means the exclusive work of God undeservedly accom- 
plished for us. 

A verse that shows with striking and satisfying 
clearness the parallel between salvation from the pen- 
alty of our sin and salvation from its power is Colos- 
sians 2:6, ‘‘As therefore ye received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so wa/k in him.’’ How were you saved 
from the penalty of your sin? By simple faith in 
Jesus Christ, recognizing that he alone had wrought 
and finished your complete salvation. How can you 
walk day by dayin freedom from the power of your sin ? 


‘By simple faith in Jesus Christ, just as you first received 


him, and recognizing that he alone has wrought and 
finished your deliverance from the power of sin. 

Other words of God that declare the same wonder- 
ful truth are such as these: 

‘«Thanks be unto God, who always leadeth us in 
triumph in Christ’? (2 Cor. 2 : 14),—Paul’s work and 
efforts have nothing to do with this triumph: it is 
wholly the work of God in Christ. 

‘*Now unto him that is able to guard: you -from 
stumbling’’ (Jude 24},—God and God alone’does the 
guarding.; he is the safe and sure sentry and keeper. 

‘* Wherefore also he is able to save to the uttermost 
them that draw near unto God through him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for. them’’ (Heb. 
7:25). The Greek for the word ‘ uttermost *’ here 
is ‘‘completely.’’ \ Christ's salvation''is complete, — 
not only for the next world but ‘alse for this. 

‘*For what the law could not:-dé; 4n.‘that it was 
weak through the flesh, God; sendin his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for‘sins'condemned 
sin in the flesh : that the ordinance [margin, require- 
ment] of the law. might ‘be. fulfilled im us, who. walk 
not after the flesh, but. after the Spirit’ (Rom. 8: 
3, 4). All that God's. law reqitites issfulfilled .in the 
lives of. those who give up their Own efforts and -let 
the Spirit of God, given to theny b¥*tWelgrace of God 
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through Jesus Cinist as their Life, do their walking 
for them. 


on all though our study and receiving of this 
eee ancl salvation that God offers us, 
pag p= us pals grace, grace, GRACE, —always 
and only Stcos s undeserved and exclusive and 
whélty, sulitenk-werk, is the secret of it all. oc 
emery to us and purpose toward us in Christ 
** that in the ages to come he might show the sais 
ing riches of his in kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus: for grace have ye been saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God ; not of works, that no man should glory”’ 
(Eph. 2 : 7-9) 

All this does not mean that good works have no 
place in the life of the Christian who is letting the 
Holy Spirit produce in him the daily, hourly. miracle 
of Christian experience. Such a one’s life will abound 
in good works. But they will not be his works, but 
the works of God, ‘‘ Trust and obey,"’ quoted by 
the Massachusetts reader, is the right order, and the 
true secret. We can obey only after we have trusted. 
If we trust Christ to ‘‘.do it all’’ for and in and through 
us, we shall find to our joy that the complete obedi- 
ence to the known will of God which otherwise is 
impossible is now being miraculously accomplished 
in us. 


‘* Is Victory Earned, Or a Gift?’’ is a pamphlet that 
further discusses this truth as the secret of the Vic- 
torious Life; it may be had from The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, ata 
cents each, 20 cents a dozen, $1 per hundred, postpaid. 


-< 
Will Adults Study Their Lessons? 


I read with great interest the article entitled ‘‘A Uni- 
form Lesson }’lan that Yielded 500 Percent,’’ by W. V. 
Long, in The Sunday School Times of January 29, 1916. 

It was not clear to me, however, whether the system of 

‘Records and Rewards,"’ as outlined there, was applied 

to the adudt classes. I could imagine ehildren of Junior 

age being wildly enthusiastic about such a plan, but I am 
curious to know if it was used by the Senior Department 
and the Adult, and if so with what success. —-ONE WHO 

Is. INTERESTED. 

Mr. Long’s plan has aroused such remarkable in- 
terest throughout the country that The Sunday School 
Times is now making it available for all Sunday- 
schools by publishing’ his work as the new ‘‘ Times’ 
Question Quarterly for Pupils,"’ described on page 268 
in this issue. His own answer to this question about 
older members’ interest in the work is as follows : 


The plan applies to the Seniors and Adults as well 
as the other departments, 

As to results, we must not confuse enthusiastic 
adoption of the plan with final resu/ts. ‘The class in 
any grade, Adults, Seniors, or Juniors, which is 
already doing good work will be enthusiastic over the 
opportunity to let others know of what they are doing. 
Those classes which are not doing any special work, 
but are willing to do so, will readily accept the plan, 
and will probably show the greatest iniprovement in 
the shortest length of time. 

The ‘‘loafers,’’ be they Adults, Seniors, or Juniors, 
will be the last to show results ; but these are exactly 
the ones we are after.. Sometimes the teacher is the 
‘‘loafer.’’ Patient, tactful persistence will bring 
them into line. 

I used this plan in a former school where we had 
two adult classes, and both of these classes heartily 
supported the plan. 

In the present school we have six adult and four 
senior classes. School spirit was at a very low ebb, 
and I had been superintendent but four months when 
we introduced the new plan,- J did not, therefore, 
consider it wise to insist on adults using the plan at 
once. Two of the adult classes began using the plan 
at once. The other four have manifested consider- 
able interest, and I expect’ them to come in at the 
beginning of the sécond quarter. We began the 
system January I, 1915. It was put-into all of the 
Senior classes immediately, and we have had satis- 
factory results in three classes out of the four. The 
fourth shows signs of improvement. 

To get down to statistics, our Senior Department 
shows up as follows (enrolment is as of January Ist ; 
attendance, Jessons, etc., means the average since 
January Ist): 

Average. 





Enrolment. Attendance. Bibles. Lesson. Off< ring. 


Class No. 16, Boys 15 14 9 5 53 
Class No. 17, Girls 22 17 tS 9 635 
Class No. 18, Boys 9 7 5 6 34 
Class No. 19, Girls at 14 12 7 66 


This plan is a locomotive to pull the Sunday-school 
train. No locomotive will pull much of a load with- 
out steam. It is.‘‘up to”’ the superintendent and 
teachers to generate the steam. 
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LESSON’ FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-30 ; 12: 25 to 13: 12) 
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AM asked what si 
now Te over 
light of prophecy? May it be confidently affirmed 


snintes if any, the great war 
pe and the East has in the 


that this ular war is mentioned in the prophetic 
Word ? If it be true that ‘prophecy is history written 
beforehand’’ it might well seem a strange thing if a 
war wholly without 
be passed without notice in the Scriptures. With 
such light as I have, I shall try to meet the question 
fairly. 1 hold no new or peculiar theories of prophetic 
interpretation, nor lave I any novel doctrine in the 
interests of which I might be tempted to force favor- 
able applications of obscure predictions. 


A Danger Poiat 

Perhaps no other one thing has done so much to 
bring the study and teaching of prophecy into its 

resent evident neglect as too hasty generalizations. 

e method is easy; it dispenses with long and ar- 
duous study and reflection ; and often serves to make 
a desired point. But it is not convincing, and the 
conclusions so reached are soon invalidated by the 
distovery of other passages which can by no means 
be brought into harmony with them. 

All such conclusions are reached in disregard of 
the great inspired rule governing prophetical inter- 
pretation, ‘‘ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of 
the Scripture is of its own interpretation "(2 Pet, 1: 
20, Version of 191 1),—that i is, no prophecy is to be 
interpreted ‘‘by itself,’’ but .in harmony with the 
wholé body of prediction on any given subject. What 
a safeguard of sanity that is! It is not too much to 
say that, had Peter’s rule been observed we should 
have had, with some minor disagreements no doubt, 
a.majestic consensus of interpretation of the body of 
predictive prophecy. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said that not 
the. faddists only, but the very men. who carefully 
avoid every savor of fanaticism, and pride themselves 
on sanity as their honorable characteristic, have been 
sinners also against Peter's rule. 
interpretation of the numerous and explicit predictions 
of the Lord’s return, that he comes for the believer at 
death, may serve to illustrate this. The most- super- 
ficial study of the passages would have shown that 
whateyer they mean they cannot mean that. 


The Application of Peter’s Rule 

The first thing which Peter's rule does for us is to 
send us to the Bible with our questions about the 
future. We speak sometimes of ‘far seeing’’ men. 
Apart from inspiration: there are no such men. 
Merely human attempts to forecast the future have 
always been put to shame by the event. Urquhart 
has brought together a number of striking illustrations 
of this.. At crises in human affairs the ablest men of 
the time have spoken with assurance of the outcome. 
In no instance was the attempt successful. Just now 
many about us are essaying the never accomplished: 
task. We are told that so shocked is humanity by 
the carnage and suffering of the present struggle that 
it will never tolerate another war. We are told that, 
the inevitable outcome of this desperate struggle will 
be the federation of nations in ‘‘the United States of 
Worid.’’ - But, even if that come to pass it will not 
insure the peace of the peoples. The federation 
known as the United States of America did not safe- 
guard those states from a long and-bloody war. Our 
question then is to be put to Holy Writ. If there is 
no answer there, there is no answer anywhere. 

But an honest application of Peter’s rule sends.us to 
the whole body of revealed truth concerning the future. 
Not that all prophecy has to do with the political future 
of the nations of the earth ; but all prophecy must’ be 
searched that such parts of the whole as bear upon 


' that future may be gathered into our thought. For 


prophecy, like all revealed truth, is vitally inter- 
related. Scripture is to be thought of not as an edi- 
fice built of separate stones, but as a stately tree, built 
of interlaced fibers,—a growth, not a structure. I 
propose, therefore, in subsequent articles, such a 
survey of the prophetic Word as will. put us at the 
right point of vision for the finding of our answer. 
Surely such an attempt to see in due and sober pro- 
portion what it has pleased God to reveal of the future 
of our race is well worth our thought at the present 
tremendous moment. 
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‘Does the Bible Throw Light on This War 7. 


. How may it end, and what will follow? By C. I. Scofield, D.D. 





sure word of God’s prophecy says as to the war. 
And that is more startling than any human prophecy. 








To say what may be the significance of this un- 
precedented world-war requires more than a citation 
of some supposedly appr plicable text. For prophecy 
on the great world-scale deals in epochs, and sweeps 
centuries into its ken. _ Prophecy has to do with great 
periods called ‘‘ages."’ We are living to-day in two 
of these ages ; two streams of prophecy have met and 
flow on together, but donot mingle. These are, — 


The “‘ Times of the Gentiles,” and The Church Age 

Of the first, Daniel is the chief prophet; of the 
second, Christ. And it is to be carefully noted that 
Christ authenticates Daniel, and sends us to him for 
information (Matt. 24 : 15). 

It-is Christ, moreover, who gives us both the name 
and. the sign of the times of the Gentiles : 

‘And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled’’ 
(Luke 21 ; 24). 

Obviously tlie words refer to the political rule of 
the Gentiles ; and the specific sign which marks the 
presence and.continuance of the rule is Gentile dom- 
ination over Jerusalem. This enables us to fix with 
certainty the beginning of the ‘times of the Gentiles.’’ 
For the first Gentile overlord of Jerusalem was Necco, 
king of Egypt (2 Chron. 36 : 3-5). But his authority 
was short lived and negligible. With the conquest of 


Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 606 B. C., began the 


period, of more than two thousand five hundred years 
duration, in which we are living, and of which the 
present world-war may be the beginning of the end. 
Two things mark in Scripture the beginning of a 
new dispensation—miracle, and a new prophetic reve- 
lation. _ With the captivity of Judah began the times 
of the Gentiles, and it was then, at the beginning of 
the rule of the Gentiles over the earth, that to Daniel 
was revealed in broad outline the whole course of that 


epoch, and with minute detail its end (Dan. 2 : 1-45 ; 
7 : 1-27.; 9 :,20-27; If : 36 to 12 : 3). 
‘ The outline of Gentile world rule is simple. Four 


great empires are to dominate the scene; and these 
are of easy identification to the student of history, 
first, by the order of théir succession, and, secondly, 
by the characteristics given them in the prophecy. 
Empires in just the order given by Daniel Aave arisen, 
have possessed the characters ascribed to them by 
Daniel, and have passed away. The event has exactly 
justified the foreview. The Babylon of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Medo-Persia, the Greece of Alexander the 
Great, and Rome have come and gone. 

And still not altogether gone. Strange as the state- 
ment may at first sight seem, we are not done with 
the Roman Empire yet. 

The. Roman Empire, Past, Present, Future 

Accerding to the Danielic foreview the fourth or 
Roman Empire passes through four distinct phases, 
in are : 

The “‘iren’’ period (2 : 40; 7:7), fulfilled in 
on history of Rome during the centuries of growth, 
union, and conquest. 

2. The division into two, symbolized by the two 
legs of the Image Vision and fulfilled in the division 
of the empire into Eastern and Western. 

3. The period of further division and of deteriora- 
tion (2: 41, 42) resulting in the present national 
werld-system with the iron of the imperium mingled 
with the ‘‘brittle’’ (not ‘*miry,’’ as in Auth, Ver.) 
element of the fluctuant popular will, as in the con- 
stititienal monarchies and republics which have 
come inte existence in that which was formerly the 
great fourth Empireof Rome. Thus, bya necessary his- 
torical: sequence. not at all depending on some arbitrary 
system :of supposed chronology based upon the dates of 


the decrees of Cyrus or Darius, we are brought down 
to our own time. The division territorially, and de- 
terioration in respect of power held to obedience to 
one will, has come to pass. We are living in the day 
of it, and it is the nations formed out of ancient Rome 
that are (with the exception of Russia) engaged to-day 
in the war of wars—which may indeed be the death 
struggle of the present world system, 

' For the Prophecy of -Daniel, confirmed by our 
Lord’s own testimony, and reinforced by that other 
great book of the end-time, the Revelation, is clear 
that what follows the Third Period of the Fourth Em- 
pire, the period of division and deterioration, is the 
kingdom which the God of the heaven sets up, the 
kingdom which has no successor, but endures for- 
ever (2: 44, 45). 

But it is important to note that the end-time of tie 
last phase of the history of that which once was 
Rome, and is now the nations at war, forms a period 
in itself, of which prophecy gives us a detailed de- 
scription : 

4. The period of the end of the Times $. ¢ Gen- 
tiles (Dan. 7 : 8, 19-26 ; 9 : 26, 27; 11: 

The detail will be given in articles w iy are to 
follow. I must be permitted again to lay emphasis 
upon Peter’s rule, and to say once more that it is folly 
to hope to understand prophecy from the study of 
fragments. It is only in the field of Bible study that 
any such false hope is entertained. In no other de- 
partment of human inquiry is it expected that clear 
and convincing knowledge may be secured by the 
method which has been aptly called ‘‘ grasshopper "’ 
study, 

I have mentioned, for example, in a preceding par- 
agraph, ‘‘the kingdom which the God of heaven 
sets up’’ after the Gentile rule over the earth is 
ended. But, obviously, that raises the whole ques- 
tion of that kingdom—what it will be, and how it 
will come. The mere statement might well mean a 
half-dozen different things to as many different read- 
ers. There is no short cut to sound results in Bible 
study any more than in the study of other fields, 

It may, however, be helpful to present in outline 
the prophetic testimony concerning the end-time of 
Gentile rule over the earth, taking up in later articles 
the proof in detail. 


How the Age Will End 


1. The age ends in catastrophe. _ No prophetic 
voice describes the end of the ‘‘ times of the Gen- 
tiles’’ in the peaceful terms which uninspired fore- 
casters in pulpits and newspapers have made familiar. 
Daniel says that the end ‘‘shall be with a flood'’; 
and that, ‘‘ unto the end wars and desolations are de- 
termined.’’ The Lord Jesus finds in the Biblical 
history of the flood, and of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, suited pictures of the end-time of the 
age. ‘‘Asit was in the days of Noah,’’ ‘As it 
was in the days of Lot.’’ The significance is terrible. 
The age which ended with the flood was prosperous, 
busy, famous, wicked, and though warned was un- 
heeding (Dan, 9 : 26 ; Luke. 17 : 26-30 ; Gen. 4: 21, 

2; 6:4; Matt. 24 : 37-39). When the astonished 
disciples would know details of place and time, our 
Lord referred them to Armageddon (Luke 17 : 37 ; 
Rev. 19 : 17-21). 

His foreview of the end of the age includes wars, 
famines, and pestilences, as the mere ‘‘ beginnings of 
sorrows’’ (Matt, 24 : 6-8), and these deepen into the 
great tribulation which in turn is brought to a close 
only by the appearing of Christ in glory and the bat- 
tle of Armageddon (Matt. 24 : 15-30; Rev. 19: 
11-21). Then, and not till then, the ‘‘Stone cut 
out without hands’’ smites upon its feet the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream—the image in which 
the whole period of Gentile world power is set 
forth (Dan, 2 : 34, 35); and then, and not till then, 
is the kingdom of the. ‘*God of heaven’’ set 
up. The ‘‘Stone’’ delivers the destructive blow be- 
fore it becomes a great power, and ‘‘fills the whole 
earth’ (Dan. 2 : 35, 44, 45). In no sense can the 
destructive blow. be said to have fallen at the first ad- 
vent of Christ, for the smiting is upon the feet of the 
image—the last form of the fourth or Roman empire, 
and that empire had not entered upon the period of 
division at the time of the first advent. , 
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2. So far as the prophetic Word has spoken there is 
not the least warrant for the expectation that the na- 
tions engaged in the present gigantic struggle will 
or can make a nent bee It is fondly 
dreamed that out of all the suffering and carnage and 
destruction of this war will be born such a hatred of 
war as will bring to pass a federation of the nations— 
the United States of the World—in which will exist 
but one army, and that an international police, rather 
than an army. 

For once there is some correspondence between a 
popular dream and the prophetic Word. For that 
word certainly points to a federated world-empire in 
the end-time of the age. But that federation is 
headed up in the ‘little horn'’ of Daniel; the 
**abomination of desolation’’ of our Lord's great 
prophetic discourse (Matt. 24:15); the ‘‘man of sin"’ 
of Paul (2 Thess. 2: 8-10); the t out of the sea of 
Revelation 13. But the peace which for a little time 
results is that of universal subjection to earth's last 
and most hateful despot, and it ends in Armageddon 
(Rev. 19: 11-21). 

Itis, of course, possible that some temporary truce 
‘may end, or suspend for a time, the present world- 
war, for ten kingdoms will exist at the end-time in 
the territory once ruled over by Rome, But it ‘will 
‘probably be a brief truce, for it is in precisely that 
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state of the old world that the Little Horn comes into 
the scene. His appearance rekindles the flames of 
war, for he swiftly brings under his rule three of the 
ten kingdoms. He will be the consummate genius of 
the race of Adam. Of him Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Napoleon Bonaparte were but adumbrations, and 
with him on the stage the final tragedy advances with 
incredible swiftness. . 

3. But across the awful chasm of a war-cursed 
earth into which Gentile world-power plunges, —nay, 
is even now plunging, —rises the blessed vision of the 
kingdom to be set up by the ‘‘God of heaven.” 
And this, and not the story ef Gentile tyranny and blood- 
shed, and of the tragic and pathetic failure of the Gen- 
tiles to govern the world in righteousness, forms the 
great theme of prophecy. When the prophets describe 
the coming kingdom their pens are dipped in glory. 
Then—and, oh, how blessedly near it is !—earth shall 
have the golden age dreamed of by all the poets, and 
longed for by all who have loved humanity. Then shall 
all the ways of God be justified ; then shall be born the 
men and women whose intellects, disenthralled of 
sin, shall produce a civilization the beauty and power 
of which we cannot now imagine, for, ‘‘ the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of God."’ 

Dovctaston, Lone IsLanp. 





Billy and Baltimore and Booze 


How Billy Sunday speaks with *suthority,” 
end why they eppleud hia 


By John Henry Strong, D.D. 





Baltimore has learned that Billy Sunday is “it.” 


That’s why they like him, Dr. 


- Strong believes that every preacher should be “it” in the same way that Billy 
is. By his analysis of Billy Sunday’s power he shows how any minister can be. 


"7 OW many of you men will stand by me and 
say, ‘If I ever get a chance, I'll vote for 
prohibition and put the low-down, hell-born 

saloon out of business.'"’ 

The words look tamein print. They didnot sound 
tame to the nineteen thousand men — thousand 
in the evening) who listened spell-bound to Billy's 
Champagne-Verdun drive against the liquor: traffic, 
and at its close, when they saw Old Glory waving in 
his hands, rose up as one man with shouts of assent 
and pledged their enmity to the business that curses 
the homes, debauches the politics, and ruins the 
manhood of our land. 

Baltimore had looked for the ‘‘ booze’’ sermon as it 
had looked for the first ‘‘trail-hitting.’’ It fell on the 
mid-Sunday of the campaign, Thirty-nine thousand 
men heard it, Thirty-nine thousand men rose to their 
feet with one accord against the common enemy. 
One needs only to tap Baltimore here and there to 
catch the change which that-day wrought in indi- 


viduals, Here is a reputable physician. . The result 
with him? Complete change of front on the liquor 
question.. Here is another, a victim, spending six 


or seven dollars a week on drink, frequenting low 
political haunts, shunning his home, but now with 
the liquor cut out and in constant attendance at the 
tabernacle. Said another: ‘After that sermor. there 
-was absolutely only one way to think.’’ Three cases 
out of thousands. May God gloriously reveal the 
result when the liquer business comes up for judg- 
ment before the people of Maryland next November ! 

What explains Billy Sunday's power? Many are 
asking that question. Something is behind the cease- 
-less crowds, something behind the cheers, something 
behind the fact that a not over-strong woman will 
‘stand waiting five hours for entrance. 

Is it the music? It is a mistake not to see a great 
attractive power there. ‘:Rody"’ is an engaging 
personality. Heis an effective leader, and a master 
of the crowd. A less resourceful man would have 
come to grief many a time where Rody’s happy good 
humor has kept over-exuberance of spirits in check 
and hushed a multitude into quietness for the message 
to follow. The chorus attracts. ‘Sail On*’ and 
*«My Anchor Hokis"’ always compel applause. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the appeal of those six- 
teen hundred voices storming the ceiling or dying 
away into nothingness, or the flood-tide of praise that 
sweeps through the great tabernacle, wher twenty 
thousand people sing. 

- Mr. Sunday’s arm of song is a powerful one. Music 
Juses. Let one try to speak before music and see! 
Simple music, wedded to simple religious thought, 
**homes"’ the wandering mind and opens a secret 
door of the heart to the message. Next te worship, 


this is the office of music in a revival meeting. That 
is one reason why what we often judge an inferior 
type of music will accomplish the end. Every gath- 
ering must be ‘‘ fused’’ on its own level of musical 
interpretation. Mr. Alexander used to’ have’ his 
audiences sing, ‘‘ The Old-Time Religion,**—‘* Good 
Enough for Father,’’ ‘‘Mother,’®~ ‘“ Auntie,” etc.: 
He did it because it worked,—that is, by its sheer 
elemental simplicity it unified and prepared the 
people for the simple Gospel which was to be 
preached to them. And which is more acceptable to 


God,—music that lends itself to soul-saving, or the ~ 


apostate culture usually (and without doubt properly) 
known a& music ? 

So at the end of the service, The balm of song 
follows the sword of the Word, Music heals where 
the preacher slays. ‘‘ Beulah Land’’ or ‘Jesus, I 
Am Coming Home To-day”’ holds an audience uni- 
fied while the aisles are being filled and hundreds of 
personal workers are moving everywhere. Hearts 
which the truth has broken are bound up by song, 
and ‘‘Just As I Am’’ brings many a convicted sinner 
to the Saviour’s feet. Truly, diverse are the minis- 
trations of the one Spirit in the great tabernacle! 

But what is the power of the preacher? For that 
flag-draped desk behind which he is never still for a 
minute is the center of the tabernacle. And this first 
and foremost: No one can listen to him long without 
recognizing the man’s ¢tdentity with his message. 
This is ‘‘authority,’’ is it not?. There is no other 
authority than this. Ye Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, listen! Here is a man who 
is ‘'#,"’—-who is what he says. That is why he 
laughs at his own humor, but not at his own smart- 
ness. That is why he so enjoys a battle. That is 
why he drenches a gray coat black, and to sit near 
him is to sit under a shower of perspiration. ‘‘God 
wants,’’ he said one day to an audience of preachers, 
‘‘your undiluted individuality.’ He seems to have 
Billy Sunday's. ‘Bill,’ by God’s grace, zs Aimseif 
in the act of exposing and denouncing sin, unveiling 
its consequences, holding up the cross of Jesus Christ 
as the sole means of salvation for the people, press- 
ing them with might and mind and strength to accept 
it; and the people respond. The homely comment 
one hears oftenest is, ‘“He. speaks. plain.’’- That 
means, first, ‘‘We understand: him:’’.; and, second, 
‘© We feel in our hearts the truth of what he says.”’ 
People know. Just as I go-into a‘dark-room, sing a 
note toward the piano, and-the piane gives back the 
identical note I sing, so the heart and conscience of 
mankind go out to religious reality, . I never before 
heard people burst into applause over ‘such werds as : 

** My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood attd-righteousness.”’ - 
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Or at an affirmation like this: ‘‘I'd rather have in- 
numerable evils with Jesus Christ than have every- 
thing without him."" Of at a Scripture quotation, 
**I am the resurrection and the life." Or over this 
juxtaposition : ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find you out" 
... ‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un. 
righteousness,"" The people respond. They heas 
the man. We can't fool the 

A tew evenings ago, as ‘‘trail-hitters’’ were coming 
forward at the close, but not in great numbers, Mr. 
Sunday turned to the son who stood beside him, 
and, with tears streaming down his face, exclaimed, 
*‘I've done my level best, and they're not coming as 
they should! Are you praying, George? Stuart, 
Pray !’' 

A man of high business standing was invited to go 
to the tabernacle. He first took it as a joke. He 
afterward went. His later words in a letter were; 
‘* The sermon on ‘ Be sure your sin will find you out,’ 
made my blood run cold. I returned to think, And 
I am going to the tabernacle to give myself to Christ.”’ 

Two incidents these. Was there any connection 
between the tears and the conviction? 

Billy Sunday is one with his message. He is one 
with the people to whom he brings it. That makes 
him a link between the need and the supply. The 
other evening Dr. Chapman, the evangelist, mounted 
the platform, In the past the. two men had labored 
together, They spoke loving woids of each other, 
Dr. Chapman said, ‘‘People ask the source of this 
man's power. Leaving out of account his preaching, 
two things, I should say: His unswerving loyalty to 
Christ, and his great heart.’’ Quite likely! One 
might apply the Psalmist’s words and say, ‘‘Out of 
the heart are the issues of ‘‘ these great campaigns !"’ 

‘ But we have wandered from the ‘* booze’’ sermon, 
with its fierce intensity, its bursts of enthusiasm, its 
massive avowal of moral intention at the end, It was 
like Kaulbach’s great picture of the battling spirits in 
the air, realized. Demons from every firing-line of 
evil that could be spared were there to contest the 
truth, and to be swept before the power of it. Verily, 
the Lord has ‘‘ stripped the principalities and powers."’ 
He that isin us is ‘greater than he that is in the 
world.’’ With incredible rapidity of utterance for a full 
‘hour and a half the ‘‘drive’’ against the saloon. went 
on.' The business lie was punctured, which pleads 
three hundred and fifty millions of dollars whisky- 
revenue as over against twelve hundred millions of 
dollars spent for judicial machinery, and fwo dillions 
of dollars spent direct for damning drink. (The effects 
of alcohol upon blood and tissue, brain and nerve, 
heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys were pictured with a 
vividness creditable to Aschaffenberg and Kraepelin. 

The plea of ‘‘ personal liberty’’ was exposed, —the 
‘¢liberty’’ which is arrogated by some men to destroy 
other men. The preagher paid his respects to the 
Personal Liberty Leagué, which was in that hour 
trying, through its paid champion in a local theater, 
to steady’ King Alcohol on his tottering throne. He 
championéd manhood, childhood, the home, stretch- 
ing out before our ‘eyes a funeral three thousand miles 
long, the annual'toll of the slain. -We witnessed in. 
sults, saw weéping mothers and cowering children, 
heard pistol-shots, saw friends fall by the hand oi 
friends, crazed by the same demon. 

But most moving of all, and decisive for the audi. 
ence, was the spectacle ot eleven bright boys waving 
Old Glory, ‘called at the psychological moment to the 


~ platform, —an exhibition of the kind of material which 


this mill of hell grinds up into thugs, cutthroats, 
thieves, reeling drunkards, and jabbering idiots. Alt 
the sight of them, ranged under the banner of patriot- 
ism, the pride and hope of America’s “future, the 
manhood of the great audience could not be restrained. 
I recall only one moment comparable to it in the 
campaign, and that was on ‘* Mother's Night,’’ when, 
having pleaded with sweet simplicity the power and 
sacredness of a mother’s love, and following with a 
prayer in which we saw the angels looking down 
hushed from above and the demons looking up 
silenced from the pit, the preacher asked each one 
that revered a mother’s memory to cover his left hand 
with a handkerchief and then at a signal to raise it. ° 
The hands went up,’ and lo! the sea of faces had 
become a vast snow-bank of white! 

Different, yet not less impressive, was the other 
scene, It was a battle-ground, not a snow-covered 
church-yard. ‘You men who, if you ever get a 
chance, will vote for prohibition, and: put the hell- 
born saleon out of business, rRIsE!’’ With cheers 
they broke loose. So far as one could see, the twenty 
thousand had risen to a man... It was a trumpet of 
triumph. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12 : 25 to 13° 12) 
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‘Light on the Prodigal Son from Ancient Babylonia 


And other Ley ag 44 
news Beis from the Yale collection 


|* THE publications of the collections of the mu- 
seum of Yale University there are appearing a 
large number of things of special interest to Bible 
students, many also of general archeological interest, 
but with no bearing upon Biblical subjects. Pam- 
phlets containing these publications are sent to any 
address upon application to the secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Pamphlet number two, concerning the Yale Baby- 
lonian collection, by Professor A. T. Clay, so well 
known to Times readers and to the archeological 
world, is a mine of fine ore for those looking for pre- 
cious things. I will note some of the good things 
here, enough to make this review a ‘Yale review,’ 
and at the same time pass on the cordial invitation of 
the university to every one who wishes more technical 


_ information, and especially illustrative plates, to 


apply for pamphlet number two, —or, better still, pro- 
cure a volume by Professor Clay just issued, entitled 
«* Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection,"’ and reviewed on page 271 of this issue. 
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The Place Women Had in Old Babylonia 


B votive objects of ancient religions are tire- 
some things in the general unattractiveness of the 
objects, and especially in the tediousness of the 
half-magical, or wholly magical, formulas contained 
in the inscriptions found upon them. But they rep- 
resent a beautiful sentiment, the half-deification of 
earthly affections and their projection into the other 
world, which.elevates these formulas above mere tire- 
some commonplaces of magic. 
Here are a lot of such formulas from the third mil- 
lennium B.C., which reveal the sentiments of trustful 


‘homage ‘towards the gods and not less a noble 
‘chivalry among men. 


This latter sentiment is seen 
in the frequency with which women figure in these 
inscriptions upon beautiful alabaster votive objects. 
‘« For his life and the life of his young bride’’: ‘*To 

. the wife of'’: «*The wife of Sargon for (her) 
life. . . .’’ Professor Clay well says: **It would 
seem from these votive objects that the position of 
woman in early Babylonia was of a high order, as it 
is known to have been in the later centuries of Baby- 
lonian history.’’ 

Readers of the Times will recall how the discoveries 
of Professor Langdon in the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania revealed an. earlier Golden Age 
in philosophy as far advanced as the Philosophy of 
Plato,-a religious ritual to which nothing has been 
added from that day to this, and an apprehension of 
God’s mercy which may well have been a reflection 
of earlier revelation, which was later lost in Babylo- 
nia. Now is added by this discovery of Professor 
Clay's the exalted position of woman, the last best de- 
velopment of civilization, as woman was ‘‘ God's last 
best gift to man.’’ It is to be noted, too, that the 
exaltation of woman in these votive offerings is not 
feminism, woman's exaltation of herself, but chivalry, 
the involuntary tribute of cultured man to woman. 
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Did the Prodigal Son Know this Law ? 


HE parable of the prodigal son is about the last 
thing in the Bible upon which one would expect 
any light from ancient Babylonia. But ‘‘it is 

the unexpected that happens.'’ Certainly the unex- 
pected has happened in this case. 

The new fragment of ancient laws, evidently proto- 
types of some of the laws of the code of Hammurabi 
(the fragment itself has already been noticed in this 
review page), has this among other laws: ‘If (a son) 
say unto his father and his mother, ‘not my father, 
not my mother,’ from the house, field, plantation, 
servants, property, animals, he shall go forth : and 
his portion, to its full amount, he (the father) shall 
give him. His father and his mother shall say to 
him, ‘not our son.’ From the neighborhood of the 
house he shall go."’ 

Let us hear Professor Clay himself speak concern- 
ing the wondrous suggestiveness of this law. ‘The 
fourth law is of especial interest in connection with 
the parable of the prodigal son, inasmuch as it shows 
that it is based upon legal grounds, The law legis- 


‘a far country.’ 


The month’s archeological review, by 





lates with reference to a son who, desiring to venture 
upon a separate career, renounced his sonship, re- 
ceived his wages or portion, after which he leaves his 
home and is thereafter legally separated from his 
family. ... The legal banishment contained in the 
words of the law, ‘Thou art not our son,’ etc., was 
prudential in character. The son had no further 
claim upon the estate. As a son he was legally dead. 
The son in the parable does not make a request, but 
rather a demand: ‘Father, give me the portion of 
substance that falleth to me’; and after he received 
it, ‘he gathered all together and took his journey into 
In his extremity, knowing that he 
was legally dead as a son, he could at least ask to be 
taken in as a hired servant. His brother, the sole 
beneficiary of the estate, who is generally unjustly 
condemned, naturally showed anxiety as to what his 
father intended doing. Whereupon the father re- 
minded him of the fact that all he had was his, but 
at the same time he told him that it was meet to re- 
joice over the return of his brother who, though legally 
dead, was still his own son." 

This gives added significance to the truth illus- 
trated by the parable ; the sinner ceases to be an 
heir; he is legally dead. Neither does repentance 
make him again a legal heir, but the grace of God 
forgives him and restores him to sonship. ‘It is all 
of grace."’ 

There is a ‘‘ missing link,’’ a long link, which no 
doubt many readers will have already felt the need 
of: it is a far cry from Hammurabi to the time of 
Christ. Perhaps this link is not really missing, but 
only not conspicuously apparent. The disposition of 
ancient laws and ancient languages to cling to the 
soil and appear among people of the country-side 
after the lapse. of ages and most remarkable political 
and sociological changes is well-known. . Amorite 
words and customs are still found among the peasants 
of Palestine, so many of the words, indeed, that it is 
possible to construct a grammar of that language. 
Yet it is amazing that this ancient law from the days 
of Abraham-Hammurabi should have obtained in the 
rigid reign of Roman law. The definite historical 
link that joins this long break is wanting, yet there 
are too many points of agreement between the law 
and the parable, with none of disagreement, to think 
that the agreement is altogether accidental. Most per- 
sons will be disposed to think with Professor Clay that 
the la~- supplied the illustration for the parable. 


% 


a 
Seen on an Assyrian Brick 


NE of the strongest elements of archeological 
evidence is its usually incidental character. If 
discoveries could ever be made systematically, 

in logical order,-instead of the sometimes distress- 
ingly fragmentary way in which they appear, we 
would at once be suspicious lest the archeologist had 
drawn upon his imagination tor his facts, that his 
discoveries were governed quite too much by that old 
fallacy that the wish was father to the thought. But, 
instead of such discoveries we have the little inci- 
dental touches of confirmation at unexpected places, 

On a winter's day in 1908 I went to make exami- 
nation of Professor Naville’s work at Pithom, and 
looked in amazement at the thick, well-preserved 
mortar in the walls of store-chambers of that monu- 
ment of Israelite slavery. Up to the time of the dis- 
covery of Pithom in 1883 Egyptologists knew nothing 
of the use of mortar by the Egyptians. But here it 
is. A little mortar seems a little thing, but such in- 
cidental touches of exactness in the biblical records 
inspire confidence in the whole record. Where did 
Rameses’ engineers get the idea of using mortar? 
Perhaps from Syria, or from somewhere in the far 
north during his expeditions in that direction, where 
mortar has been used from the earliest times. 

Now comes another touch of the confirmation of 
accuracy, equally unexpected and incidental. In the 
Yale collection of Babylonian and Assyrian antiqui- 
ties is a brick from Assyria upon which still clings 
the bitumen which was used instead of mortar ; as it 
is said of the Semites who ‘‘ journeyed east and found 
a plain in the land‘of Shinar,’ and ‘* they used brick 
for stone, and.slime (bitumen) for mortar."' 


Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





“The New Mosaic Near Madeba 


VER since the discovery of the Moabite stone, 
archeologists and travelers in that part of the 
world have had an itch for tinding Moabite 

stones. Danger from unfriendly tribes in that region 
has exercised a wholesome, if unwelcome, restraint 
upon such curiosity. Yet, even so, once in a while 
the temerity of some explorer is richly rewarded. And 
so we have the wonderful mosaic map of Medeba, the 
dolmans of the Moabite country, once thought to be 
places of worship, but now shown by the researches 
of Dr. McKenzie to have been, originally at least, 
nothing but grave-stones, and now another beautiful 
mosaic map. “It has been discovered only an hour 
distant from the now famous Madeba, a mile back of 
Mt. Nebo. It is believed to be of the fourth century 
A.D, Several animals are depicted in it, apparently 
for the purpose of decoration, and there is one sym- 
bolical representation, a man and a woman with a 
serpent coiled about a pole between them. 

The one thing of importancé in the Mosaic is an 
inscription in Greek capital letters, a dedicatory in- 
scription of a holy place. It gives no useful historical 
information except one incidental reference, not ex- 
actly Biblical, but early Christian." Mention is made 
of ‘*holy Lot’’ as one of the patron-saints of the 
place. It is not certain, though there can hardly be 
any doubt, that Lot of Sodom is meant. ‘This is his 
region. From the other side of Nebo he ‘‘ fled to the 
mountain.’’ The absence of any special description 
or designation of this particular Lot makes it quite 
certain that ¢he Lot is meant. The date of the Mosaic 
in the rule of a certain bishop makes it a strange 
commentary upon the depths to which the worship 
of saints in the Christian Church had already sunk as 
early as the fourth century that these Moabite Chris- 
tians had taken the disreputable Lot as a patron-saint. 

Willard H. Robinson, Jr., American Journal of Arche- 
ology, 1914, Oct.-Dec., pp. 492-498 


<« 
Turning the Face of God 


EVELATION has many lessons on the subject of 
faith and its activities that are set at appropriate 
places along the pathway of life and not under- 

stood until we come to them in experience. The 
promise to prayer, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opencd 
unto you,’’ becomes very graphic as we pass along 
through the asking period of childhood, the seeking 
and acquiring period of education, and the later time 
of knocking at the door of opportunity in life. 

My dear friend, Professor George L. Robinson of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, calls attention most 
touchingly to another conception and another aspect 
of prayer which is yet another illustration of the light 
that is sown along the pathway of the righteous to 
spring up and gladden them as they come along. 
When Israel had so grievously sinned in the making 
of the golden calf at Sinai, God proposed to Moses to 
destroy the people and to make of him a people, and 
it is said that Moses ** besought'’ God, prayed that 
wonderful intercessory prayer recorded in the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus. That prayer reaches 
heights and depths which most people never touch, 
but it also presents one aspect of prayer to which 
most people come some time in life, and understand 
it when they come to it. 

The word translated ‘‘ besought’’ is a word ‘which 
means ‘‘to turn,’ and is followed by ‘‘the face of 
God.’’ Inthe margin, this group of words is rendered 
‘*besought the face of God.’ Literally rendered, the 
passage would read, ‘‘ turned the face of God.“* Dr. 
Robinson points out that the expression ‘‘ turning the 
face’’ of one is taken from the action of the littie hand of 
a child pleading with the father for something, with its 
soft little hand now on one cheek and now on the other 
with that soft bewitchingness that is so hard to resist. 
So Moses ‘stroked the face of God"’ in prayer. 
What a beautiful conception of prayer is this, and who 
can fully appreciate its meaning until he has come to 
be a parent, and has felt a tiny soft hand pieadingly 
**stroking the face."" How easy then it is to lay 
hold upon that assurance, ‘‘ Like'as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that féar itim.’" 
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A New India Seen from the Missionary Watch Tower 


And a glimpse into other lands where the Gospel miracle is at work 











alm-trees, and in sight of 


A*2 rice-fields and 
distant elephant and tiger jungles, the evangel- 


istic campaign in India finds the ancient ‘‘Chal- 
dean*’ Oriental Church unitedly and enthusiastically 
co-operating to save men, It ‘*may yet provide the 
workets for the evangelization of India,’’ writes G. 
Sherwood Eddy in his report on the four months’ 
work in India, in the Foreign Mail for March-April. 
‘* Travancore has proved a unique experience,’’ he 
declares. There more than 40,000 Syrian Christians 
attended the five Young Men's Christian Association 
conventions held in five centers. An average of 
8,000 Syrian Christians attended each, while at Tiru- 
vella the audience increased till 17,000 were gathered 
in the great mat-shed erected in the open fields. Mr. 
Eddy draws a striking picture of this enormous crowd, 
which over-matched a Billy Sunday tabernacle crowd 
in America, and he comments on the unheard of spirit 
of wnity manifested. Says he: 


It was the largest Christian audience I had ever seen. 
It was a great sight to see them, like the tribes of Israel of 
old, coming up across the fields in their white garments, in 
companies and by villages,—some of whom had walked 
ten, twenty, and even thirty miles to he present. The 
people were seated on the grass under a panda/ or payilion 
of palm-leaves. A sounding-board enabled the entire 
company to hear the speaker, though sometimes a second 
interpreter about fifty yards from the platform had to pass 
on the message. 

One striking fact was the new spirit of unity. The three 
principal bodies of Syrians joined together for the first time 
in these conventions and worked in hearty co-operation on 
all committees, The priests of Jacobite, Mar Thoma, and 
Anglican churches sat side by side upon the platform. His 
Grace Mar Thoma, Mar Timotheus, and Bishop Gill at- 
tended the conventions; the Bishop of Assam, who had 
traveles. over 1,000 miles to be present, was one of the 
speakers; and the Metropolitan of Calcutta and other 
bishops sent greetings. The keynote of each convention 
was service. A new spirit of urgency, a sense of respon- 
sibility, seemed to possess them. 


In South India Hindu audiences averaged 2,000 
and 3,000 a night. Ten thousand Christians in this 
section were trained in Bible classes for evangelistic 
work. During one week 8,000 voluntary workers 
carried the Gospel to over 3,800 villages and to more 
than 300,000 hearers. There have been 5,000 de- 
cisions for Christ. 

In the north, in such centers as Lahore, Agra, and 
Lucknow, audiences averaged 1,000 Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans a night, Scores of men came for per- 
sonal interviews, which sometimes lasted till mid- 
night. Many Bible classes have been organized, and 
students and others have been banded in personal 
work groups, 

Every agency for spreading the Gospel seems to 
have enlisted for the campaign,—the South India 
United Church, with a community of 165,000; the 
Syrians of Travancore ; the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church for all India in the North ; the 
Marathai Mission in Western India; the Bengali 
Pastors’ Union in Calcutta, and others. ‘‘ By prayer, 
by sympathy and support,’’ concludes Mr. Eddy, 
‘‘now is the time to help India after her long 3,000 
years of search for God.”° 


+ 
Billy Sunday and Bishop Thoburn 


** | F Jochebed had not given Moses to God, instead 
of becoming the leader of the Exodus, the giver 
of the Law, and one of the shining names of 

all history, he would have been nothing but an 

Egyptian mummy.”’ 

In a marvelous sermon preached in the Baltimore 
Tabernacle on the evening of February 17 on the in- 
fluence of motherhood, Billy Sunday sounded a start- 
ling missionary note. He was pleading that modern 
motherhood should follow the example of the mother 
of Moses. 

*¢ When I was preaching at Erie,’’ he said, ‘* Bishop 
Thoburn, of India, used to come to hear me. How 
I prized the friendship and encouragement of this old 
veteran of missions! He told me this story which I 
never can forget. 

**Two lads of tender years, brothers, were deeply 
impressed by his preaching here in the homeland on 


the need of India, and, running in enthusiasm to 
their mother, they declared that they intended to be 
missionaries when they grew up. 

‘¢* Who put that absurd notion into your heads?’ 
said their mother. ‘Don’t you know well enough that 
one of you has got to take the bank, and the other 
the factory, so that your father’s name, after he is 
dead and gone, will continue to be identified with the 
industries which he has built up? Now, get the mis- 
sionary idea out of your heads right away." Thus 
discouraged by that one of all others who should have 
fanned the flame which the Spirit of God had kindled 
in their warm young hearts the boys the next day 
went out in the country to the mill-pond with a frolic- 
ing crowd of picknickers. They went in swimming, 
and when the younger was seized with a cramp the 
elder went to his assistance. His brother seized him, 
and they sank never to rise again. The other boys 
finally rescued the bodies, lifted them as they were 
locked in each other's arms into an old express wagon, 
covered them with branches of trees and wild flowers, 
and drove into town, halting at the front gate of their 
home. One of them ran in and rang the door-bell, 
and then turned his back to the door, too overcome 
to trust a look into the mother’s face. ‘The boys 
are out here in the wagon,’ said the boy, and the 
mother with a dreadful apprehension, and yet with 
the hope that it might all be a joke, ran out and took 
a look over the wagon-bed. Screaming, she fell back 
fainting and half-crazed with grief.’’ 

‘* When God first asked for those boys,’’ continued 
Mr. Sunday, ‘‘ their mother refused to give them, and 
I think God said: ‘ Well, 1 gave ‘her those boys, and 
if she can’t lend them.to me, I will take them. any- 
how. Come on, boys.’’’ 

‘If you don’t listen to God when. he first speaks, 
he may talk to you through a hearsg.’’ : 








On the Missionary Firing-Line 


Where the Sparks Fell.—Nativeteachers from Samoa, 
declares the World Outlook, have Christianized the entire 
population of Ellice, Takelau, and Gilbert Islands. 


Hindrance in Japan.—In Chosen, mission schools are 
threatened by the Japanese Government’s requirement 
that after ten years all private school teachers must know 
Japanese and that all religious teaching and ceremonies 
must cease. 


Thank God for Pagans.—‘‘ Praise God, the great popu- 
lace are still in pagan simplicity!’? This is a curious 
hallelujah for a missionary to indulge in, as Dr. A. P. 
Stirrett, of the Soudan Interior Mission, does in a letter to 
A. F. Gaylord of the Moody Bible Institute, a West Point 
of missionary training, But the thanksgiving is because 
the Seiyawa tribe are only pagan and not yet Moslem. Dr. 
Stirrett in a remarkable missionary tour found this tribe 
and also the Dass, the Filani, the Tangale, the Fulawa, 
and numerous other tribes begging for missionaries. The 
numbers run up over a hundred thousand. 


On a Japanese Warship.—The eager acceptance of 
7,300 copies of the Gospels and 1,000 New Testaments by 
Japanese bluejackets of the fleet at Kobe during the coro- 
nation ceremonies shows how the local Y. M. C. A. util- 
ized that opportunity. ‘This literature was supplied by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and distributed during 
a four-day reception by the Association. A Christian offi- 
cer on one of the new battle cruisers said that hundreds of 
the complement of 1,200 on his ship were reading the 
Scriptures in their hammocks the night after going ashore, 
an amazing sight, for the Christians aboard-ship had hith- 
erto worshiped a la Nicodemus, 


Ireland, Korea, and Manchuria.—Two pictures in 
current mission magazines published at earth’s antipodes 
might well be put side by side as companion pieces. One 
appears in the Chinese Recorder of Shanghai, the other in 
the Missionary Survey of Richmond. The first is the fine, 
rugged Irish face of the Rev. John Ross, D.D., who died 
at the age of seventy-five in Edinburgh in August, and who 
was the second missionary to enter Manchuria (1872) un- 
der the Irish United Presbyterian Church. The second 
picture is that of three happy looking native Koreans, sent 
out last year by the ‘Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Korea as the first *‘ foreign missionaries’ of the Korean 
Church (‘‘an epochal event’*), and they went to Man- 
churia. While Korea was still a hermit nation, Dr. Ross 
at Mukden made a pioneer Kerean version of the New 
Testament, and sent the Book in before missionaries were 
allowed to enter, 





By Howard A. Banks 


Mott and Speer in Pizarro’s Old Trail 


WO plain American ‘‘misters,’' without frock 

and without cowl; their names unadorned with 

«Rt. Rev."’ or ‘Very Rev.,’’ and yet ching 

like Peter the Hermit, albeit a better crusade, waked 

up the Canal Zone from its midwinter tropical siesta. 
They were John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer. 

Their preaching and planning at the Panama Con- 

ference evoked from the Daily Star and Herald of 

Panama, described as a Roman Catholic paper, the 
following tribute : wi 


They are splendid, stalwart examples of American man- 
hood. Both laymen, they preach as if inspired. They 
stand out as brilliant examples of what g men can do 
without the clerical regimentals on, in the sort of work 
which many have long believed only ordained men can do. 
They seem to carry religion under their plain business 
clothes in a way to make many a preacher desirous to em- 
ulate their example. They are known as executive ad- 
ministrators of large business organizations of the sort that 
would have made them great captains of industry in other 
fields of action, It is to be hoped that they will inspire 
many laymen to see that business and religion are highly com- 

atible; that they do make a most stable compound. They 

ave heen a revelation to this Isthmus of Panama, showing 
us that there is a kind of American in our great neighbor to 
the north that is well worth our study and emulation.: 

This information is gleaned from the enterprising 
World: Outlook, represented on the spot by its man- 
aging editor, Willard Price. The report of the Con- 
ference given by Mr. Speer in The Sunday School 
Times of March 18, in the article, ‘‘Free Trade for 
Missions in Latin America,’’ presented in an admira- 
ble way the outstanding features of the gathering. 

The Canal, with its bigness, was an encouragement 
toward the task, huge as it seemed. Great circum- 


‘ spection was used, so as not to wound the sensibilities 


‘ot the far southerners. ‘The word ‘‘ missionary?” was 
not‘ often employed. In Latin America, so Charles 
Clayton Morrison writes in the Independent, the word 
‘‘Christian’’ is almost synonymous with human 
being. The antithesis of Christian is ‘‘dog.” 


bf 


The War Year in World Missions 


IKE a Southern State's freight depot plattorm 
stacked with cotton bales fresh from the com- 
press is ‘‘A Missionary Survey of the Year 

1915,’’ in the Edinburgh International Review of 
Missions for January. Thorough it is, and there is 
no word wasted in the seventy-odd pages. By so 
much as missions are the chef/-d’ euvre mankind is 
capable of on earth in this era, from the divine stand- 
point of achievement, by that much is this array of 
facts the most important chapter of human history for 
the epochal year just passed. The compiler of the 
survey is the editor, J. H. Oldham, but he gives credit 
to his staff for assistance. A perusal of thesé mis- 
sionary facts of the twelvemonth marshaled ex masse 
is a good deal like reading the Book of Acts through. 

Summing up: While German missions in India 
and Kamerun and British missions in the Turkish 
Empire and in German East Africa have been for the 
time almost completely interrupted ; nevertheless, in 
Japan, China, and, except as regards German mis- 
sions, India, work has been continued for the most 
part on normal lines. There is much ‘to strengthen 
faith and quicken hope."’ 

In many fields in 1914 there were remarkable in- 
creases in the circulation of the Scriptures. In Japan 
the increase of three Bible societies was 59 percent 
over 1913, which was 43 percent above 1912, while the 
Christian Literature Society of Japan issued 8,000,000 
pages, four times above 1913. In China, by the three 
Blble societies, Scripture circulation amounted to 
6,211,000 copies, a record-breaking advance. In 
India the sales of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety were 983, 000. 

The war has wrought ruin in many places, destroyed 
the work of years, and sadly interrupted many plans. 
Perhaps we were relying too much on mere human 
props, such as ‘‘the material resources of our civili- 
zation,’’ and because these props have fallen, ‘‘ we 
may become stronger through rediscovering the true 
sources of our strength.”’ 
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_ LESSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12 : 25 to 13 : 12) 
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Money. Results of Philadelphia’ s Revival 


What the Billy Sunday Campaign did for the finances of Philadelphia’s churches 
ticle on the after effects of the great revival 








N a recent Monday morning a business man 
dropped into the office of one of the editors of 
The Sunday School Times. He was an elder ina 

As he was leay- 

ing, after the business conversation was finished, he 

enthusiastically said: ‘‘Our church year closed with 

264 new members added.’’ 

‘* Did the Billy Sunday campaign have anything to 
do with that ?"’ 

**It was the direct result of it. We have conver- 
sions right along.'’ 

**How often is the invitation to accept Christ 
given ?"* 

*« At every service.”’ 

‘*Did the pastor do that before the Billy Sunday 
campaign ?"’ 

‘*Not regularly. It was only at communion time 
that we expected to receive members. The pastor is 
evangelistic, and we have had great results ever since 
he came four years ago, but it's been greater than 
ever since the Sunday campaign. We always have 
crowded congregations now morning and evening."’ 

After his business friend had gone, the editor turned 
to the pastors’ reports that were turned into The Sun- 
day School Times a few months after the Billy Sunday 
campaign closed. The report of this church showed 
that the average number of new members received 
each year prior to the Billy Sunday campaign was 125. 
Five weeks before the campaign began the prayer- 
meeting in this church was turned into a personal 
workers’ class. Several sermons on personal work 
were preached. When Billy Sunday arrived this 
congregation was ready to plunge right in for the 


harvest. And they reaped it. From January 1 to - 


June 1 of 1915 they received 475 new members. In 
answer to the question as to financial results this 
pastor reported : ‘* Practically all (probably all) of our 
new members have taken envelopes, and made a 
definite pledge. The financial secretary reports an 
increase tor this year of $1,800."’ 


Mr. Wanamaker’s ‘* Down-at-the-Heel "” Churches 
A couple of years ago the Editor of The Sunday 


School Times asked John Wanamaker to write a 


message for readers of The Sunday School Times on 
‘‘ Bringing Business Efficiency into Christian Ser- 
vice’’; and Mr. Wanamaker wrote an article on 
church finances ! 

‘*Do you believe,’’ the Editor asked Mr. Wana- 
maker, in personal conversation, ‘‘that this [the 
financial question] is at the root of most of the in- 
efficiency in Christian service ?’’ 

‘*Absolutely,’’ replied Mr. Wanamaker with posi- 
tiveness. ‘‘If we were to take a poll, we would find 
that ninety percent of the churches are down at the 
heel.”’ 

A group of Christian people who heard a Foreign 
Board secretary tell of a great spiritual awakening in 
India were startled to hear him say that this spiritual 
awakening in its beginning was a pocket-book revival, 
in which the native Christians began to think about 
their stewardship. 

There are doubtless many churches with a financial 
rating of ‘‘*double A one,’ whose spiritual rating 
would be too low for a thermometer.to record. Yet 
in general the spiritual health of the church is vitally 
and closely tied up with its financial health, And 
one of the most significant of the reports from the 
Philadelphia pastors is their answer to the question 
regarding the financial effect of the Billy Sunday 
campaign. 

‘*The--peeple who ought to be most sorry that 
Billy Sunday came to town ‘are the ministers." A 
Philadelphia pastor overheard a prominent hotel man 
of Philadelphia make this statement to a friend as they 
sat together in a meeting. ‘*‘ Mr. Sunday,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ took so much money out of town that the 
ministers must be living on pretty small rations these 
days.”’ 

The pastor leaned over and said to the hotel man : 
*‘T am a seanger to you, but I want to say that you 
are entirely wrong. There have never been as big 
congregations and as big collections in the ten years 
I have been in Philadelphia as there have been since 
Billy Sunday has gone."’ 

Practically all of-the 183 pastors who turned in re- 








**The people who ought to be most sorry that 
Billy Sunday came to town are the ministers,” 
said a prominent hotel man of Philadelphia. ‘* Mr. 
Sunday took so much money out of town that 
the ministers must be living on pretty small rations 
these days.’’ A Philadelphia pastor overheard 
this comment, and he made a vigorous reply. 
The answer of the 183 pastors who sent written 
reports to The Sunday School Times is given 
on this page. 








ports to The Sunday School Times would confirm this 
word of their brother pastor. In only a single case 
was there a slight falling off of receipts during the re- 
vival meetings, and this was in a small mission 
church, which missed the contributions of about 
twenty of its members who attended the Billy Sunday 
meetings. About thirty other churches noted no ap- 
preciable improvement in the finances, A half a 
dozen more who did have a notable increase attrib- 
uted it not to the influence of the campaign, but to 
an every-member canvass that went through about 
the same time. Nearly 150 of the 183 churches re- 
port improvement in the finances traceable to the 
campaign, the results varying according to the larger 
or smaller spiritual results in the congregation. 

How do the new converts carry their share of the 
financial burden ? is the first interesting question that 
will be asked. The collective answer to this question 
is really startling, although one pastor reported ‘‘ Our 
trail-hitters have not startled us with their contribu- 
tions.’’ The brief; simple report given over and 
over is that every one of the new members has taken 
out envelopes for contributions, usually on the every- 
week plan. A larger number report that practically 
every one of the new members has become a contrib- 
utor, In nearly every case the suggestion is that the 
new members average as well in their contributions 
as the old ones. Some report that the converts were 
the best members received for some time, as every 
one became a contributof at once. One pastor 
says that ‘*every new member has taken ‘out du- 
plex envelopes, more than we can say of the older 
members,”’ 

Here are a few of the more usual reports : Of 39 
new members, 37 became contributors. All of the 
113 new members have taken envelopes, and over 90 
percent have started to contribute. The 84 new 
mefybers have increased the yearly income by $400, 
just equal to the interest on the mortgage. Of 112 
new members received in April, 99 have taken envel- 
opes; pastor’s and organist’s salaries increased. The 
216 new members, of whom one-third were 16 or 
under, subscribed $700. An increase in plate offer- 
ings of $25 a month, and 95 percent of the new mem- 
bers took envelopes. All the 125 new members have 
taken envelopes, and their contributions amount to 
about $500 per year. In 1915 an increase of 148 
packages of envelopes ; the increased number of mem- 
bers as the result of the campaign was 146. Practi- 
cally all the new members contribute, and the current 
expense fund has become a contributor to the build- 
ing fund. 

These reports, fraught with so much meaning to 
each individual church, might be multiplied. Others 
are even more striking. In dozens of Philadelphia 
churches the trail-hitters Aave startled the old mem- 
bers by their contributions, 





Ministers the world over are grateful to Sir 
William M. Ramsay for his masterful demolish- 
ing of the attack the Higher Criticism has made 
on the Word of God. Sir William is about 
to tell readers of The Sunday School Times how 
the first saw the untruth of the critics’ position. 
Read the extraordinary announcement on page 
271 im this issue. 











The question (in the form sent to the pastors) re- 
garding financial results was worded as follows : 


What financial results of the campaign do you know of? 


For example, one pastor rts that of 542 members 
valaniie received, have cabéa envelopes for regular 


contributions, and that their contributions will more than 
pay for a newly engaged assistant minister ; another pas- 
tor, that of 125 new members 78 have subscribed regular 
weekly offerings, the average amount of which exceeds 
that of the old members.) 


The pastor who gave this earlier report concerning 
the 542 members adds this as his later report : ‘Since 
then the number of envelopes taken out has gone 
above 500, and the new members are expecting by a 
special contribution to foreign missions to pay a large 
portion of the salary of an additional missionary to 
India, whom we send out next month.”’ 

A colored church with 40 new members, making a 
total of 189 members, raised $1,200 in a few months 
since the campaign. Another church, with a 130 
increase in membership, reports that the offerings 
have just doubled. In another church the contribu- 
tions nearly trebled in nine months; on June 20 this 
congregation raised $6,200 for a building lot, and 
accomplished the feat of paying its pastor’s salary to 
date for the first time in his ministry. 

Only a pastor knows the significance of many a re- 
port that means not a big increase merely, but a com- 
plete revolution in church finance, Here is a church 
that never before met its obligations month by month ; 
now it has not only achieved this, but has decreased 
its indebtedness by $4,000. For the first time in an- 
other pastor's experience the salary was overpaid in 
mid-summer ; usually it was wofully in arrears. A 
church that used to have a yearly deficit of $600 is 
now self-sustaining as a result of the contributions of 
its fifty new members. No debt, no unpaid bills, no 
difficulty in getting anybody to serve on the finance 
committee, is one concise report. Another: the year 
closed with all expenses paid, something not accom- 
plished for years. Here is a church with a clean 
financial record, whose pastor can report-that in all 
the history of the church there has never been a debt, 
a mortgage, or any unpaid obligation; this pastor 
adds that the condition of the finances was never 
better. A church whose new members brought a 
yearly increase of $1,000, reports that one of the 
things that disappeared after the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign was their deficit. Another church whose 
finances increased very noticeably is thinking of get- 
ting a lay assistant for the pastor; this congregation 
increased the pastor's salary and gave him an auto- 
mobile, so that he could ‘‘get around more easily.’’ 


The Pastors’ After-Revival Rations 

Many of the reports mention the offerings to mis- 
sions and benevolences, and all of these say that the 
missionary contributions have increased proportion- 
ately. The benevolent work of the church surpassed 
all other years, one pastor reports, and the congrega- 
tion has had the courage and faith to start with their 
new church building to cost $75,000. Many of the 
envelopes taken by the new converts are duplex en- 
velopes, and contributions are given toward missions 
as well as for local expenses. In one church the 
current expense receipt increased $1,000 a year, and 
the ‘*benevolences accordingly.’’ The ‘largest 
amount to benevolence in one year,’’ is not an un- 
usual report. 

Not all of these increases have been due entirely 
to the new members, It will be remembered that 
many of the trail-hitters in a Billy Sunday campaign 
are church-members, and this trail-hitting for many 
of them meant a new attitude toward their steward- 
ship. Billy Sunday has become a favorite with the 
merchants in a number of cities because of the bad 
debts that are paid up after his coming. Merchants 
are not the only ones who have bad debts on their 
books, and some churches can report that the cam- 
paign ‘‘caused members in arrears to pay up."’ 

But what is probably the most notable of all the 
financial results has not been mentioned. It will be 
taken up in a later article, which will tell also of what 
the campaign has done for the Sunday-schools, —or is 
it rather, what the Sunday-schools have done for the 
campaign ? 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


“4 H, Mr. Brown, you're not talking with my 
daughter about going to the foreign field ?” 
eal a Christian woman to the Missionary 

Superintendent of the International gp Ae 

Association. Yes, Mr. Brown answered, he Aad been 

talking over that very matter with her daughter. 

‘*Oh, I never could let my daughter go to the mis- 

sion field,” said the mother earnestly and anxiously. 

Yet for twenty years that Christian mother had been 

a member of the Candidate Committee of a Woman's 

Missionary Society, approving the sending of other 

mothers’ daughters to the field. The Rev. W. A. 

Brown himself told this incident in the columns of 

The Sunday School Times less than two years ago. 

What do you think of that mother? Frankly, what 
was the matter with her? Let the class discuss this. 


Our Background Material 


If your class, since last Sunday, have been looking 
up afl the New Testament facts they can find about 
ae Mark, call for the Scripture references and have 

hese read aloud; then confirm or add to them from 
Dr, Mackie’s article ‘‘ The Biography of John Mark” 
on page 267 in this issue, (The statement made here 
in last week’s issue that ‘‘nine” New Testament 
passages referred to Mark should have read * eight.” 

Reviewing the five Periods into which Dr. James 
M. Gray in his article on Acts in The Sunday School 
Times of January 2 divides this book, we find our- 
selves now at the beginning of the third of these 
Periods, The five are as follows: 


—— Period, chapters 1-7. 
alestine, 8-12. 

Asia Minor, 13 to 15 35. 
Greece, 15 : 36 to 20. 

Rome 21-28, 


Dr. Gray makes seven sub-divisions under the 
third Period, the first two of which are: 


Antioch in Syria, 13 : 1-3. 
Cyprus, 13 : 4-13. 
Another simple division of the book of Acts is sug- 
gested by Dr. Griffith ‘Thomas (I, 2, 3). 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 
issue. Bold-face figures at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Be sure to use the entire text of the lesson, Acts 
11 19-30; 12:25 lo 13: 12, not merely that 
which is printed in the lesson helps. 


A few minutes’ me work at this point will make 
the geography of the lesson clear to the class. Have 
the Bible maps opened, and let the class point out 
every place mentioned in the lesson. 

What does the class know about the city of Anti- 
och? Striking facts are given by Dr, Griffith Thomas 
(I, 3), with further light on Antioch and the Christian 
church there (II, 4). Thus make it plain how fitting 
a place Antioch was for the first Gentile Christian 
church, and for the beginning of a foreign mission- 
ary campaign. How the growth of Christianity 
toward the Gentiles took three directions is explained 
by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1). 

Who were ‘the Greeks also’’ to whom the Lord 
Jesus was preached in Antioch ? (Acts 11: 20.) Were 
they Jews? Opinions vary. Both sides of the case 
are oe (Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, §, believes 
these Greeks were not Jews or proselytes; Dr. 
Mackie, 1, believes they were Greek-speaking Jews. 
The word “ But” at the beginning of verse 20 sug- 

ests a contrast with ‘‘ Jews” at the end of verse 19). 

n any case, that Christian church in Antioch could 
not keep the blessings of the Gospel to itself ; it 
poured out the glad story of Jesus into the lives of 
others, so that many were saved (vs. 21, 24). 

What kind of man was Barnabas? See what the 
class know from memory; give the facts mentioned 
by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 6); and show Barnabas’ 
special relationship to Paul (Mrs. Baldwin, 1, 2), and 
Rogers (1-2). 

Believers were given a ‘‘nickname” in Antioch 
that has stuck to them for nineteen centuries,—what 
was it? Three striking facts about the name 
‘* Christian,” suggesting its universality and a simi- 
larity to the inscription of the cross of Jesus, are 
brought out by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 8). What 
shows that the enthusiastic, evangelizing Christians 
in Antioch were not so spiritually minded as to be 
visionary and ‘** up in the clouds” when a“ practical” 
matter of present-day earthly need was involved? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


LESSON 6. MAY 7. THE MISSIONARIES OF ANTIOCH 


Acts 11 : 10-30; 12: 25 to 13: 12. Commit 13: 2, 3 
Golden Text: Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations.—Matt. 26 : 19 


(The portion of the text indicated the International Lesson 
Committee for printing aa ann helps is 


Acts 11 : 19-26; 13: 3-3.) 


11 : 19 They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the 
tribuletion that arose about Stephen travelled as far as Pho- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to none 
save only to Jews. 20. But there were some of them, men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the ! Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 
And the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great num- 
ber that believed turned unto the Lord. 22 And the report 


‘ concerning them came to the ears of the church which was in 


Jerusalem; and they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch : 
23 who, when he was come, and had seen the grace of God, 
was glad ; and he exhorted them all, *that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord: 24 for he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith: and much 

ple was added unto the Lord. 25 And he went forth to Tar- 
sus to seek for Saul; 26 and when he had found him, he 
brought him unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that even for 
a whole year they were gathered together * with the church, 
and taught much people; and that the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. 

13:1 Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was 
there, geophete and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon thut was 
called Ni’ger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Man’‘a-en the foster- 
brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 2 And as they min- 
istered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. 3 ‘Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away. 

1 Many ancient authorities read Grecian Jews. See ch. 6. 1. 

®Greek, bring good tidings of. See ch. 13. 32; > 15. 

8Some ancient authorities read that they would cleave unto the 
pur, pose aA their heart in the Lord. 

reek, im”. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


oa 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other lesson- 
articles in this issue, indicated by bold-face figures.) 
Verse 19.—Where were Phecenicia, Cyprus, and Anti- 
och? (Griffith Thomas, I, 3; II, 4; Lesson Scenes.) Why 
did they speak only to Jews? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 


Verse 20.—Where was Cyrene ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 


Who.were the Greeks ?. (Griffith Thomas, II, 5.) 

Verse 22.——Who was Barnabas, and:.why did they send 
him,to Antioch ? (Griffith Thomas, I}, 6.) 

Verse 23.—What was ‘‘the grace of God” that Bar- 
nabas saw ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 1; Ilus- 
trations, 3.) 

Verse 24.—Does this mean that Barnabus was full of 
the Holy Spirit and faith in some special way? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 2.) 

Verse 25.—Why did Barnabas go to Tarsus for Saul? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Rogers, 3-2; Pilot, The Lesson 
Itself). 

Verse 26.—What is ‘‘the church” referred to? (Grif- 
fith Thomas, II, 6.) Why were the disciples called 
** Christians ’’? (Griffith Thomas, II, 8; Ridgway, 3; 
Mackie, 2; Bryner, 3; Rogers, 3.) 

12: 25.—Who was John Mark, and why did they take 
him with them ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 10; Mackie, Biog- 
raphy of John Mark, page 267.) 

13: 1.—What is meant by prophets and teachers? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 10.) What more is known of Simeon, 
Lucius, and Manaen? (Griffith ‘Thomas, 10. ) 

Verse 2.—Why was fasting observed? (Griffith Thomas, 
Il, 10,) How did the Holy Spirit signify his wishes? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 313.) 

Verse 3.—What was the significance of their fasting and 


praying and laying their hands on the two missionaries? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 11.) 





The abruptly introduced incidents in verses 27-30 
give the answer. Why the Christians in Palestine 
may have been in special want at this time of famine 
is explained by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 9). 

It was not hard for the Holy Spirit to find mission- 
aries in that Antioch church. See if the class can 
say why. The reason is that Christ, through their 
surrender and faith, had been allowed to become 
their whole conscious life; and therefore Christ’s 
desires and program were their desires and program. 

Now do we see what was the matter with that 
Christian mother who ‘‘ never could let” her daughter 
goto the foreign field? There is only one answer; 
though saved for the next world, she had not let 
Christ in his fulness fill her own heart now in this 
life. That is the only reason why any one lacks the 
missionary spirit to-day. 

The motive in foreign missions is well illustrated 
in the Round Table (2). How tribulation makes for 
missions is clearly set forth by Mr. Howard (‘' From 
the Platform”). Why God calls and sends mission- 
aries (Mrs. Baldwin (3). How all the'church can be 
missionary (Mrs. Baldwin (@). 
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The Truth That Is Golden 


God's sroatent blessing cannot be hidden in a life 
or selfishly kept by that life. It must be shared. 
For God's greatest be mings is in his fulness, 
completely counteracting within us our sinful nature 
so far as desire for known sin is concerned, and work- 
ing the miracle of enabling us to live as God lives, 
now and here (1 John 4:17). Christ himself lives 
to-day to bless others. Those whose life is Christ 
live to bless others. ‘Those who have let God bless 
them most are blessing others most. If we stop let- 
ting the blessing out we shall check its incoming, like 
that drinking-fountain described in the Round Table 
(1). So missionary service, whether at home or 
abroad, is the great joy and the absolute necessity 
of lives hid with Christ in God. This is what makes 
the true missionary say: ‘‘Sacrifice! I don’t know 
the meaning of the word.” 


Teaching Points 


Because Barnabas was ‘full of the Holy Spirit’? he was 
full ‘‘of faith’? (v. 24). And because he was full of faith 
he was full of the Holy Spirit. God is able to fill us with 
Himself as completely as he did Barnabas; all we need to 
do is to **let go and let God,”’ and then at once recognize 
that God is now accomplishing this blessing for and in us. 


The church at Antioch lived in a condition of continuous 
revival, as every church ought to. When Charles G. 
Finney was pastor of the First Church, in Oberlin, Ohio, 
he wrote, ‘* We had a revival here continually.’’ Revival 
means new life continually poured in and continually 
poured out, 


Those spiritually minded Christians at Antioch were not 
only ‘‘ determined to send relief’? to Judea; notice the 
practical conclusion, ‘‘ which also they did.’’ The streets 
under their feet were not paved with good resolutions. 


Why was it easy for the Holy Spirit to make his will 
known in an exceptional matter to the church at Antioch? 
Because they were yielded and trusting. Can He make 
his: will known to you in exceptional matters to-day as well 
as in ordinary matters? 


There is no indication that the Antioch Christians were 
worried or anxious when their two leaders were taken 
from them. Do we ever commit the sin of worry or anxi- 
ety when those on whom a certain blessed work seems to 
depend are taken away from that work ? 


Elymas, trying to keep another man blind, was himself 
blinded (13: 11). Always those who, in the dark, try to 
keep others in the dark, increase their own darkness. In- 
formation concerning sorcerers is given by Dr. Mackie (3). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

A profitable class discussion can be based on the follow- 
ing four questions: What does God think of missions? 
What does a-model church think of missions? What do 
missionaries think of missions? What do we individually 
think of missions? After getting the views of the class on 
each, give them the admirable points made by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (III) on these four questions. 

What does ‘*the grace of God” (v. 23) mean? What 
does it mean in your own life ? 

Why must Barnabas have been glad that this missionary 
journey was to begin at Cyprus? (See Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
il, 4-) 

Was the judgment on Elymas too severe? What was 
one good result from this punishment? Did Paul speak to 
Elymas in love or in anger ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members” own preparation.] 


**Lo, We Turn to the Gentiles " (Acts 13 : 13-52). 

Suppose you were told that two and two make four, 
but you would not believe it. What would people say 
of you? Have you realized that sin prevents people 
from recognizing as simple and clear facts as that 
two and two make four? Sin blinds people to that 
which ordinary common sense declares to be a fact. It 
makes otherwise sensible people believe in nonsense. 
With facts clearly before them, people who are hold- 
ing on to sin turn away from those facts and instead 
accept lies asthe truth. We havea striking example 
of this in the action of certain people, described in 
the coming lesson, who during the centuries have 
been noted for being the clearest-headed, shrewdest, 
most intelligent people in the world. 

Why was Paul so careful to run over the great facts in the 
history of Israel before he told his audience about Jesus? 

How did God clearly prove that the Jews were wrong in 
crucifying Jesus? (v. 30.) 

What fulfilments of Old Testament Scripture does Paul 
mention ? 

What warning from the Old Testament does Paul quote ? 

Were Paul and Barnabas right in turning to the Gentiles ? 
(v. 47.) Why? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 21 : 19-303 12 : 25 to 13 12) 
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Mastering the 


ARLY Christianity has been well called “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” Jerusalem and Antioch, refer- 
ring respectively to Jewish and Gentile Chris- 

tianity, to Home don Dortign Missions. In chapter 
1:8 main circles of extension are mentioned, 
and Antioch was the point of departure for the last 
stage, ‘‘the uttermost part of the earth.” 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 
Connection.—In 11: 19 we look back to 8: 4, the 
dispersion from Jerusalem. The growth of Chris- 
tianity toward the Gentiles took three-directions : the 
work of Philip (chap. 8); the story of Cornelius (chap. 
10); the present storyof Antioch. It is probable that 
the work in Antioch was due to the knowl of the 
other two. There is also a close connection between 
13: rand 11: 29, thestory in chapter 12 being a sort of 
nthesis. Antioch was the most prominent place 
outside of Jerusalem, a strategic — the third city 
in the empire (Rome and Aiexandria only before it). 
It was the capital of the Roman province of Syria and 
had a population of half a million. Nicolaus, one of 
the seven, came from this city (6:5). It was about 
sixteen — om cee sea, aoe its : was pe) ta 
13:4). It a lar ewish an ian ula- 
di tle its ticitlestion was Greek pb itso cial 
character Roman, Thus, it was a very fitting place 
for the first Gentile church. (1) 

The Book.—At this point it is on to take a 
retrospect of the first half of Acts. Section 1 (1: 1 to 
6: 7) showed the commencement of the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church in Jerusalem. Section 2 (6: 8 tog: 31) 
showed how the movement necessarily extended 
through Stephen’s teaching until it reached the 
Samaritans and the Ethiopian: Section 3 (9 : 32 to 
12 : 24) showed how the Gospel reached to the Gen- 
tiles and how Paul was led into the Church as the 
subsequent leader of Gentile Christianity. (2) 

Then it is also important to look forward and con- 
sider the rest of the Book from 12: 25 to 28 : 31, cov- 
ering Gentile Christianity. Again, there are three 
sections which we shall notice as we proceed. The 
first is from 12: 25 to 16: 5, giving the commence- 
ment of work. ’ : 

Date.—It is thought that the mission of Barnabas 
and Saul (11: 29) took place about A.D. 44 or 45. 
See Stirling, ‘‘ Atlas,” page 7 (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 40 cents net). 


Il. The Lesson 


We must endeavor to gain a oo impression 
of this important Gentile Church of Antioch with spe- 
cial reference to its position and work for missions. 

Birth (vs. t9-21).—The preparation at Antioch was 
due to those who had been compelled to leave Jeru- 
salem after the poe (8:4). Phoenicia was a 
country on the shore of the Mediterranean from Car- 
mel northward and contained the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon. Churches were there some years later (21 : 4; 
27:3). Cyprus was the island from which Barnab&s 
came (4: 36, lesson for February 20). Communica- 
tion by sea from Tyre and Sidon was frequent. The 
conviction that salvation was exclusively for Jews 
was evidently deeply rooted, for we see how reluctant 
the Hebrew Christians were to extend it to others. 
But it was impossible to limit it, for men from places 
like Cyprus would be frequently in association with 
Gentiles and would naturally speak of those things 
which they felt most important. Cyrene was in 
North Africa, half way between Carthage and Alex- 
andria (2: 10). (4) 

The Greeks would be the ordinary heathen popu- 
lation, and speeny tothem was a new departure, in- 
volving the step of actually carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen. Even if the word ‘‘Greeks” refers to 
those who while not of the Jewish religion were more 
closely in touch with the worship of the true God 
(10: 2), in any case they were not Jews or even prose- 
lytes, so this was a novel mre he power of the 
Lord was so manifest that a large ingathering took 
place. (§) 

Nourishment (vs. 22-24).—The news soon reached 
the Mother Church, and as questions would probably 
arise with new problems to be solved Barnabas was 
sent as a delegate to elgg and report. He 
was probably chosen because of his large-heartedness 
(4: 36) and also perhaps because he. came from 
Cyprus. He was not long in observing the marvel- 
ous progress of the Gospel in the lives of the new 
converts. All this is called ‘‘the grace of God.” No 
wonder that he felt giad, and it was natural for him 
to prove worthy of his name, ‘son of. exhortation,” 
by urging them to continue steadfast in their new 
faith, The peak aes of Barnabas is very beauti- 
ful, his goodness being due on the one hand to the 
fulness of the Holy Spirit, and on the other to his 
faith in God. He thus showed what is intended to 
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Whole Lesson 


be the ordinary Christian life, and with a character 
so full of power that the result was further blessing in 
additions to the Church. Notice all through this sec- 
tion the emphasis on ‘‘ the Lord.”’ (6) 

Growth (vs. 25, 26).—The work soon proved too 
great for Barnabas alone, and so he went to Tarsus 
to seek Saul, for whom he had already shown special 
friendship (9: 27). He must have observed also that 
Saul wass y adapted for the needs of Antioch. 
Saul was occupied in work at this time (Gal. 1: 21), 
but in the providence of God he was ready to go. (7) 

It is particularly interesting to notice the new name 
given to the disciples at this time. They were called 
“Christians,”a word only found three timesin the New 
Testament (11: 26; 26: 28; 1 Pet. 4:16). Most writers 
think that it was given in contempt, expressing the 
idea of the heathen that there was a new sect con- 
nected with Christ (just as Herodians are the follow- 
ers of Herod), but it is at least significant that the 
thought of the word is Hebrew (Messiah, anointed), 
while the first syllable of the word is Greek (Chris?) 
and the ending of the adjective is Latin (¢a#2). So 
that whether it was meant or not, the word was ap- 
propriate to the universality of the Gospel as express- 
ive of the divisions of people, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, reminding us of the inscription on the cross 
(John 19; 20). (8) 

Vitality (vs. 27-30).—During this time certain 
Christian prophets came to Antioch from Jerusalem, 
probably because of what they had heard of the new 
church. A prophet means a ‘‘ spokesman,” one who 
declares ’s will, not necessarily one who foretells 
the future, though that may be part of his work. One 
of these was Agabus, of whom we read again (21 : 


‘Io, 11), though nothing else is known of him. 


Here was a definite prediction of what would happen ; 
perhaps it was accompanied by some ‘‘sign” (21: 
11), A great famine was tocome over all the Roman 
world. The result of this announcement was that 
the Christians in Antioch determined to help their 
brethren in Jerusalem to the best of their ability. 
The Christians in Palestine would be among those 
who suffered because there was a failure of the har- 
vest there, and perhaps, too, there may have been 
some want through the distribution of goods in the 
earliest days. (9) 

Development (chap. 13 : 1-4).—After Barnabas and 
Saul had done their work of famine distribution, they 
returned to Antioch, taking with them John Mark, 
the cousin of Barnabas, as acompanion, Soon there 
were indications of an entirely new service, for as 
the prophets and teachers of the church were at their 
work, the call of God came to send forth Barnabas 
and Saul on (what we now call) foreign missionary 
service. The teachers were a definite class of minis- 
ters appointed for systematic teaching (Rom. 12: 7). 
Simeon is called ‘ Niger,’’ meaning ‘* black,” and it 
has been thought to refer to his swarthy complexion. 
Lucius of Cyrene is sometimes identified with the 
Lucius of Romans 16: 21. Manaen (Hebrew, Mena- 
hem) had been brought up as the foster-brother of 
Herod-Antipas, the Herod of our Lord’s ministry. 
These men were engaged in ministerial duties, in- 
cluding fasting. The only references to fasting in 
Acts are found here, in the next verse, and in 14: 23. 
Fasting from food is often most helpful in itself, and 
is also symbolical of an attitude of the spiritual life. 
When fasting and a tp go together, we may think 
of prayer as that which a¢Zaches us to God, and fast- 
“oe which detaches us from the world. (10) 

he Holy Spirit may have signified his wishes 
through the prophets or else it was in some other 
supernatural way. Note this new reference to his 
personality (5 : 3), and also his control of the church. 
Nhe men had already been separated by God (Gal. 
1: 15), but it was necessary for the church to do the 
same by dedicating them to the new work. Then 
followed the special gathering (what we should calla 
‘*valedictory meeting”), as these two missionaries 
were ‘‘dismissed” and bidden farewell. The lay- 
ing on of hands was a symbolical act of setting these 
men apart for the work and of benediction from God 
upon them. (1%) 


Progress a 5 : 12).—From Seleucia they went to” 


the island of Cyprus, in which Barnabas had a spe- 
cial interest, Salamis was the most important town, 
and with its large Jewish population it was natural 
to follow the usual custom of commencing work in 
synagogues, John Mark was their companion and 
helper, acting as a pone attendant and also an 
assistant in the work. 

Their tour of itineration through the island must 
have taken some time. At length they reached 
Paphos, the capital, where the Roman governor re- 
sided (4 ;.36), and here they met with their first expe- 
rience of opposition, in a false prophet, Bar-Jesus, who 
professed to be inspired by God, blending his magic 


with religious teaching. It is not certain whether 
the governor became a true convert, though it is said 
that he *‘ believed.” The omission of all reference to 
baptism suggests to some that his faith was not com- 
plete, but only an intellectual conviction. 

The change from ‘‘ Saul” to‘ Paul" is appropriate 
to the occasion of this first missionary work, but 
— is no connection between Paul and the name 

aulus. 


Ill. Central Truths 

1. What God Thinks of Missions, We see this in 
the way in which God chose the ablest workers, took 
them from their sagestent work, and qualified them 
by the gifts of the Hol bey? (vs. 3, 4,9) We shall 
do well to keep in mind that the supreme thought of 
missions is how Ged regards them. 

2. What a Church Thinks of Missions, This 
Church of Antioch was a model, (1.) It was born in 
simplicity by a few ordinary Christians testifying of 
Jesus Christ. (2.) Then it became varied in its ele- 


_ ments, including Jews and Gentiles. (3.) It soon 


showed itself evangelistic in power by the constant 
additions, (4.) It manifested earnestness in its work. 
(s-) It became mighty in its influence (11 ; 26). (6.) 

t was liberal in its giving (11 : 28-30). (7.) It was 
missionary in spirit (13: 7: 

3. What Missionaries Think of Missions. We 
see something of this from the life of Barnabas and 
Saul. They were ready tosever home ties, to endure 
perils on the journey, to face Satanic influence, to 
meet stron gp shee and to experience varying 
elements of life, including the fickleness of one of 
their fellow-workers (v. 13). 

4. What Should We, Individually, Think of Mis- 
sions ? ‘This is the supreme question in the light of 
what God thinks, the church thinks, and missionaries 
think. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 

. Birth (Matt. 28 : 16-20). 

. Nourishment (Rom, 10: 12-21).° 
. Growth (1 Cor, 12: 18-31). 

. Vitality (2 Kings § : 1-8). 

. Development (Isa. 40 : 1-9). 

. Progress (1 Thess, 1: I-10). 


OuNe> WN 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


‘ 

The Reason Why.— Ven of Cyprus and Cyrene... 
preaching the Lord Jesus (v.20). That was the day 
of the layman. You can rest assured that every 
believer had the real thing in religion when to be a 
Christian was dangerous, When aman has a real 
conviction he just has to tell it. Who ever heard of 
a real Republican and a real Democrat keeping still 
on politics when acampaign wason? After the evan- 
gelist, Billy Sunday or some of his emulators has 
taken the ‘‘free-will offering” and departed for his 
next field those converts and the awakened church- 
members who got real religion ‘‘ keep right on a 

oin’,” This is the best work the evangelist does. 

e ‘starts something.” This is what Major Whittle 
did for me some years ago and why I am here in this 
“Corner” (Jer. 17:5, 6; Ezek, 18:24; Matt. 5:13). 
When Bukes Gilbert fells a tree and cuts it up most 
skilfully and quickly soueer pays attention because 
wood-chopping is poor Bukes’ trade. But when a 
Gladstone takes an axe and chops, the hack of it 
echoes around the earth. When the minister opens 
the book and preaches—why, of course, But when 

erry Fraser, eer ea or Mahogany Desk, his 
ss, stands up with Bible in hand and speaks out 
of full heart and ripe experience everybody is wide 
awake to listen and wide open for conviction. This 
is why every successful workingman, every success- 
ful professional man, and every successful business 
tan should be in the Sunday-school. 


Listen, Fellows !— Zhe hand of the Lord was with 
them (v. 21). Reynolds was the great Princeton 
batter. Stagg was Yale’s great pitcher. And when 
they faced each other it was for ‘“‘keeps.” Stagg 
was the son of Reynolds’ father’s gardener, But 
what difference did that make among real men! 
When Stagg came to Princeton to speak for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association they could not 
find a building big enough tohold thecrowd. Every 
one of the college boys wanted to hear Stagg talk on 
religion, even though they well knew his oratory was 
not in the same class with his gece | With the 
layman it is who he is and not what he says that 
most moves the crowd. ‘The hand of the Lord” 
seems to be with the Staggs, the Speers, the Motts, 
and other laymen busy in his service. One of the 
greatest arms of the Lord is the Sunday-school, 
and it is a laymen’s institution absolutely. 


See, Sing, Say.— When he was come, and had 
seen the grace of God, was glad, and he exhorted 
(v. 23).—‘'*‘ Grace of God” was what he saw. Glad- 
ness was what he felt. Exhorted was what he did. 
This is still one of the best three-cornered (‘‘ for 
luck”) propositions in the world for a good man. 
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Avd most easily worked. ‘The grace of God is all 
around you, Gladuess is always filling the heart 
that sees God's grace and ness. As for the 
preaching, why, men are rubbing elbows with you 
every day in shop, club, and office wondering that 
you do not talk up to the level of your professiou 
(Ezek. 3: 17-21; Acts 20: 24-27), I was riding on the 
cars the other day with a littlke woman who wore a 
white bow of ribbon. All can guess what she would 
talk about if she got a good chance, She got it— 
and soared away above that little white bow. ause 
Judge Butler had = put Coatesville “wet” again 
after a year of ‘*dry.” Pittsburgh, as I write, has 
szen the grace of God in the Billy Sunday meetings. 
So glad is that city they have be Billy a free-will 
offering of over forty thousand dollars, The other 
for some coll men from the East had a show 
before Pittsburgh's swellestaudience. Inanattempt 
to be very funny oe ventured a fling at the recent 
Lilly Sunday revival, The joke fell so flat and its 
reception was so chilly and smileless that my daugh- 
ter, who was there, says it was actually painful for a 
while, Pittsburgh had seen the grace of God and 
was glad. (1) 


Are You He?—for he was a good man (v. 24). 
Employe.—'1 don't like your way of doing business, 
Mr. Grafter. I resign.” Practical Business Man 
(sneeringly).—** Oh, so you're a holier-than thou guy, 
eh?” Employe.—*' No, sitr,—merely a square peg 
in a crooked hole.” A mighty good one from Puck. 
What is your idea of a gool man? One of my Rock 
Run ragamuffins said to me, ‘‘I gotta brudder wot 
don't drink, don’t chaw, don't sriaoke ner don't cuss.” 
That was iis idea of a fellow ‘' jest about as good ez 
yer make’em.” There is nothing better to be said 
of a citizen and neighbor than that he was a good 
man. Not great, not learned, not able, not rich, but 
Goop, Greatness falls, learning rusts, ability wanes, 
riclies fly, but goodness goes on forever. ‘The 
man is first of all a God man. Good and God are 
words with the same mother. The good man is 
kindly, generous, helpful, thoughtful. When he 
speaks and promises, no one asks a writing. Such 
men are the regular standard output of those man- 
factories called Sunday-schools (Gal. 5 : 22, 23; Acts 
11:24; Psa, 112: 5). (2) 


Christians.—7 he disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch (v. 26). The new religion invited 
all sorts of names. Brethren, The Way, Disciples, 
Believers, Faithful, Saints, Galileans, Chosen, Elect, 
and I know not what more. Noone can arrange for 
the fixing of a name. In Great Britain they are 
called Wésleyans. In America, Methodists. ‘*We 
are Friends,” say the followers of George Fox, but 
their neighbors all called them ‘ rh And no 
power on earth can ever make Philadelphia anything 
else thanthe * Quaker City.” Fancy any onecalling 
it the ‘*Friends’ City!” Antioch owes all its unfor- 
gottenness to the one fact that here was found the 


one name that has stuck (Prov. 22:1 (!); Isa. 56: 4,° 


5). Isaw aman theother day who was drunk, dirty, 
profane, and just about as low-down as any human 
can well get. Suppose he had said he was a Presby- 
terian! I was tackled one day by an old bum who 
was quite the worst ever. He had two cents and 
wanted three more for ‘*a cup of coffee.” They call 
it ‘‘pan-handling.” He said he was a Methodist 
when I talked religion to him. I just laughed. 
Neither Presbyterians nor Methodists can get low- 
down and still remain Presbyterians and Methodists. 
But what is a Christian, in Antioch and out of it ? 
When shall we stop calling a manaChristian? And 
whertwe stop calling him a Christian, what shall we 
call him? Mark you this: those who risked every- 
thing of property and life in joining the despised 
religion lived the name which clung to them. (3) 
CoarTssvILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
three full months in advance of the date of the lesson. if 
coming later they may not be considered at all. Do not 

submit illustrations without first securing a circular that ex- 
plains the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All readers are 
invited to assist in the conduct of this department. One dollar 
is off ‘red for every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and two 
dollars for the best illustration cach weck. 


Divine Scattering.— 7hey therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about 
Stephen traveled as far as Phaenicia, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, speaking the word (v.19). At Dunkeld, 
in Scotland, is a high rock, covered at the top with 
pine-trees. At one time the rock was perfectly bare, 
and one of the Dukes of Athole, who had a passion 
for planting trees everywhere, wished to cover it, 
like the other heights around it, with wood. But it 
was found impossible to climb up to the crevices and 
ledges of the huge rock in order to plant young 
. trees, until Alexander Nasmyth, father of the great 
engineer, suggested a plan. In front of the duke's 
castle was an old cannon which he removed to a con- 
venient point near the rock; then putting a large 
quantity of pine and fir seeds into a round tin can- 
ister, he rammed it into the mouth of the cannon 
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with a cha 


e of gunpowder, and fired it at the top of 
the rock. 


The canister broke into bits, and scattered 


the seed in every direction. ‘I'hese fell into the nooks — 


and craunies of the rocks, where a little moss or soil 
had gathered, After years of slow and steady 
growth they became trees, which tely clothed 
the naked rock and made it one of ‘the most pictur- 
esque parts of the landscape, So the scattering of 
the early Christians, through ution, led to the 
growth of the kingdom of God.—/rom_the London 
Sunday School Times, Sent by J. A. Clark, Greet- 
land, Halifax, Eng. 


‘ountains.—Go ye therefore, and make pee med 
of all the nations (Golden Text). Sowe drinking 
ountains that are placed in public places for the 
thirsty draft animals are so made that the cvoling 
water flows into them no faster than 1t is drawn out. 
A cessation of the outflow automatically stops the 
inflow. We may compare ourselves with these foun- 
tains. The fulness of the Gospel ceases to be felt as 
soon as we leave off telling the stury of God's love. 
To restrain the outflow of the loving message is to 
cut off the inflow of the Christian joy.—Zaken from 
ye = Sentby F. S. Harwood, Wells Bridge, 

. . (1) : 


Not for Eight Shillings.—Go ye thercfore, and make 
disciples of all the nations (Golden Text). A mis- 
sionary was once asking a Burmese boatman if he 
were willing to preach the Gospel to his fellow- 
countrymen. The man was getting good pay as a 
boatman, and the missionary told him that he would 
only be able to pay him eight shillings a month, in- 
stead of the thirty shillings he was earning. ‘*‘ How 
is it?” he asked, ‘* Will you go for eight shillings ?” 
It was hard for the man to decide. For some mo- 
ments he sat pondering, then looking up, he said, 
“TI will not go for eight shillings, but I will go for 


Christ."—From The Christian Herald. Sent ty 
J. A, Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. The prize 


Jor this week ts awarded to this illustration. (2) 


The Dream that Is True.— 7%e grace of God (v. 23). 
josephine Butler, the great social reformer, had a 
dream just when her life was passing into deep 
shadow. ‘I thought,” she wrote, ‘‘I was lying flat, 
with a restful feeling, on a smooth, still sea, a 
boundless ocean, with no limit or shore on any side. 
It was strong, and held me up, and there was light 
and sunshine all around me. And I heard a voice 
say. ‘Such isthe grace of God!’"—From_ The Sun- 
day at Home. Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, 
Halifax, Eng. (3) 


The Miracle.— 7he grace of God (v.°23).' What a 
great, burly, bewhiskered, silent mamheis. He will 
weigh over two hundred and fifty pounds. Once he 
and his wife were put in the stocks and beaten with 
the Russian, scourge. When the beating was over 
he was unconscious, and his wife was dead. He in- 
quired from what section the Cossacks had come who 
had beaten him and murdered his wife, and he jour- 
neyed to their section; that was five years ago, and 
he has since baptized eleven hundred of them. And 
they were converted, too, and gloriously so; for each 
one of these more than eleven hundred have put their 
property and their lives in jeopardy by professing 
faith in Christ and by being baptized in his name. 
Is not this a present-day example of the grace of 
God that came by the Lord Jesus Christ ?—From The 
Baptist World, Louisville, Ky. Sent by Wilson 
Woodcock, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Are You Proving It?— 7he disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch (v. 26). It is related of 
the famous artist, Gustave Doré, that when he was 
traveling from one country to another in Europe he 
lost his passport, which was then required’ to be 
shown by every traveler. He was very anxious to 
cross the border that day. So he said to the police, 
**I am very sorry, but I have lost my passport; I 
hope you will let me pass without it; all that I can 
say is that I am the artist, Doré.” ‘'‘Oh,” was the 
reply, ‘you cannot deceive us. Many personstry to 
»ass, claiming to be some distinguished character.” 

ut Doré entreated, and so an officer finally said, 
‘** Well, we shall very soon see whether you are Doré 
or not. Take this paper and pencil, and sketch that 
group of peasants standingthere.” It took buta few 
minutes for the great artist to make the picture, and 
in such a masterly manner was it done that the offi- 
cer was at once convinced. So to-day, when men 
profess to be Christians, the world says, ‘* Let us 
see whether you are or not; what do ye more than 
others ?"—From The Baptist Commonwealth. Sent 
by Mrs. Edward L. Upton, Hartford, Conn. 





One of your most useful tools for class and home 
use this year will be Arnold’s Chart of Paul's 
Journeyings,—a handy, pocket-sized set of simple 
outline maps, with a list of events and Scripture 
references, showing practically everything that Paul 
did and every place to which he went, from his con- 
version to his imprisonment in Rome, Jt ts pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, at 20 cents postpaid. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


UR shows where Syrian Antioch siands, a 
° ‘few } inland from the northeasiera end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is three hundred ~ 


erusalem, aud so might naturally seem 
ristians a fairly safe refuge from the 


snes 
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bitter enmity of the leading priests and Pharisees in 
the Holy City. 

We will go upon a hill behind the clustered houses 
of modern Antioch, so as to get a good idea of the 
place where our Lord's friends and followers did their 
first conspicuously effective ‘‘ team work.” 

The nearer slo below us are barren pasture 
ground. At the foot of the hill stands a line of bar- 
racks for Turkish soldiers, Then the factories, shops, 
houses, and mosques of the town (there are said to 
be over 20,000 people here) cover ground between 
our hill and a winding river. We can plainly see 
where a bridge crosses the stream, and a country 
highway leads off through fields and meadows toward 
a distant range of hills. 

This is the town where the followers of Christ were 
first called by his name (Acts 11 : 26). When the first 
consecrated missionaries were sent out (Acts 13 : 2-4) 
they crossed the river by that bridge or one much 
like it, and followed that very road to the seashore 
town of Seleucia, twenty miles away, in order to 
feach a vessel bound for Cyprus. 

(The -stereograph to be used is called ‘‘ Antioch, 
N.E., where the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘The use of the 
stereograph will be found a most practical help in making 
the lesson places rea/. Forty-four places will be visited 
during 1916; the forty-four stereographs cost $7.34, and, if all 
are ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is 
given free. Eleven places are to be visited and described in 
the lessons of this second quarter; cost $1.89. The four for 
May cost 67 cents. Less than five in one order cost 20 cents 
each. Stereoseopes, 90 cents each. Express or postage is 
prepaid on all orders for stereoscopes and stereographs. 
Lantern slides of the same scenes can also be obtained. Plain 
slides, 50 cents each ; sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. 
In orders for twenty-five or more, prices are: plain slides, 
40 cents; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored. $1. Address The 
Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


PAKE unio the Greeks also(tt: 20). The mention 
that in this case the speakers were foreign, or 
Dispersion Jews, makes it probable that those 

addressed were also of the non-Palestinian or Greek- 
speaking class of Jews, thotigh not of Gentile race. 
An Arabic proverb says, ‘‘ Birds always alight among 
their own species,” thatis, sparrows among sparrows, 
storks among storks. At pe a European or 
American Reform Jew will accept teaching or re- 
monstrance from another of the same class which he 
would treat with indifference if offered by a rabbini- 
cal Jew of the East. (1) 

The disciples were called Christians first in An- 
tioch(v. 26). Their first public name was Nazarenes, 
followers or disciples of the prophet of Nazareth. It 
would be acceptable to the Jewish Christians as re- 
minding of Palestine, and suggesting a teacher of 
the moral law: tke other term referred to the Son 
of God as a Divine Saviour, and to a community 
marked by resemblance to him. Inthe Turkish Em- 
pire, Nasrdni, Nazarene, is the official classification 
for the collection of taxes from a subject people, 
whereas in popular use, the term Masti, Christian, 
points rather to the spiritual character and righteous 
conduct of the individual. (2) 

Manaen the foster-brother oy Herod (13 : 1). Ori- 
ental mothers nurse their infants till the children 














LESSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12: 


are over two years old, A woman may be 
hired to leave her one-year-old infant, and 
nurse that of another mother whose health 
does not allow her to do that duty to her own 
child, This fact of being nursed at the same 
breast establishes in the East a relationship 
that is almost equal to actual kinship. 


h 
had a ohn. as their attendant ay 


(v. 5). The direction of the Holy Spirit is 
not meant to supersede practical attention to 
details. Cyprus was first visited as a place 
in which Barnabas was known and would be 
remembered as having given up his property 
for Christ’s sake. Mark could go before- 
hand and prepare a lodging in strange towns 
and thus save the apostles’ time for more 
important matters. ough Moses had the 
pillar of fire and cloud for guidance, it was 
helpful to have Hobab for laying out an en- 
campment, and for finding pasture at differ- 
ent seasons of the years. 

But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation) (y. 8). Probably 
from the Semitic word ‘am, to know, be 
‘wise, teach. The Moslem teachers of the 
Koran are called ‘U/éma, the wise, in- 
structed ones... The magi by their study of 
medicine and astrology and affectation of 
mystery were for a time held in great esteem 
in Chaldea and ‘Persia, but they afterward 
fell into contempt as impostors. (3) 


ALEXANDRIA, EGyptT. 
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The Biography of John Mark 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


When Dr. Mackie recently preached in a 
church crowded with soldiers, he chose 
Joba Mark as his subject, and showed by 

is remarkable experience what the grace 
of God can do for a young man. ark 

ures prominently in Lessons 5, 6, and 7 
of this Quarter; and Dr. Mackie’s ‘* bio- 
graphy’ is of striking interest and value. 
—Tnue Epitor. 


CTS 12:12: And when he had consid- 
ered the thing, he came to the house of 
Mary the mother of John, whose sur- 

name was Mark, The young man impressed 
by Peter’s miraculous deliverance, as a dis- 
tinction that. might come to any one else 
similarly consecrated and important for the 
service of the Gospel. 

Acts 12:25: And Barnabas and Saul 
returned from Jerusalem, when they had 
fulfilled their ministration, taking with 
them John whose surname was Mark. Mark 
gets his opportunity. Nothing definite, but 
he is identified with the missionary cause, as 
the companion of Barnabas and Saul. 

Acts 13:5: Zhey had also —_— as their 
attendant, john Mark finds himself with 
those who had been set apart and com- 
mended to the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. His post so far humble and without 
personal initiative, but practical and useful. 

Acts 13 : 13: Mow Paul and his company 
set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in 
Pamphylia; and John departed from them 
and returned to Jerusalem. John Mark, a 
‘*returned empty,’’ work laborious and an- 
gels scarce. 

Acts 14:27: They rehearsed ail things 
that God had done with them, The wonder- 
ful results of the first missionary journey re- 
hearsed before the church at Antioch, and 
all reference to John Mark kindly omitted. 

Acts 15 : 37, 39: Barnabas was minded 
to take with them John also, who was called 
Mark. John a cause of contention and 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas. 
John gets an opportunity of recovery in 
taking up the Re 5 apne, he had dropped 
it in Cyprus, 

ee 4:10: Aristarchus my fellow- 
prisoner saluteth you, and Mark, the cousin 
of Barnabas... my fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of God, men that have been a come 
fort unto me, Paul’s appreciation of the 
new John Mark, 

Philemon v. 23: Zpaphras, my fellow 
prisoner in Jesus Christ, saluteth thee; and 


so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my' 


fellow-workers. John Mark’s courage and 
continuance in the good work, 

2 Timothy 4:11: Zake Mark, and bring 
him with thee; for he is useful to me for 
ministering. John Mark excelling in that 
in which at first he had been self-willed, 
contentious, and a failure. He holds fast 
when Demas becomes a castaway. 


AFTERWARD: John Mark becomes one of 
the four evangelists, and attains to the world- 
ministry of the pen in writing the story of his 
Lord’s life. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecoypt. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord J esus, 
give us, we pray thee, the missionary spirit. 

ay every stress of circumstance, every new 
nge of the world’s need, new vision 
uicken us to do more in thy name for 
those at home and abroad. We pray that out 
from this school there may go many who will 
carry the Gospel to lands near and far, and who, 
through fellowship with thee and thy good 
gifts, may tog, 4 many to thee. In thy dear 
name we pray, O Christ. Amen. 


Lesson.—Can any of you tell me 
what tribulation means? Yes, some of you 
seem to know. It means having a hard time 
of it; it means trouble,—yes, it means all 
that, The original meaning of tribulation is 
pressure, or affliction. The Romans had a 
threshing-sledge, with sharp teeth under- 
neath, that they dragged over the grain to 
be threshed, That was called a “ridulum. 

Did you ever see an old-fashioned flail,— 
two sticks fastened together by a thong of 
leather, one stick almost like a club ? When 
this is swung around by a good strong man, 
and brought down hard on a bundle of grain 
on the threshing-floor, the threshing is pretty 
effectively done. The wheat and the chaff 
are packed off together, and then the chaff 
and the wheat are separated by winnowing, 
as you know, By sifting them out in the 
wind until the wind blows away the husks of 
the grain, the good grain is left ready for the 
farmer’s use in making flour. 

How very natural the Bible is in the illus- 
trations it uses! Inthe very beginning of our 
lesson you notice that these men who did so 
much on missionary journeys have been 
spoken of as ‘‘ scattered abroad by the tribu- 
lation that arose about Stephen.’”’ After the 
death of Stephen the terribie flail of persecu- 
tion fell upon the church, and the grain was 
scattered. Like other good grain, it sprouted 
and grew up and; flourished. You cannot 
destroy the church by threshing; you only 
scatter the grain, That’s just,as true in your 
own life or mine in the kind of threshiny 
that makes it possible to separate the goox 
from the bad in us, God intends that the 
hard times we have shall not crush us, but 
cleanse us,'so that very ofien we never do 
much for others .until we have suffered a 
good deal ourselves: then we go out on lov- 
ing service for him, 





SCATTERED BY 
SERVING THROUGH 





TRIBULATION 


If we are doing little to-day for him, it 
may be that tribulation has been lacking in 
our lives, or that we haven’t allowed tribula- 
tion to do its best work for us. Let us be 
glad of any method by which God stirs us up 
and scatters us out beyond our selfish com- 
forts to do his blessed work. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
* 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ 

** Fling out the banner ! let it float.” 

** Go, labor on ; spend and be spent.” 

‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.”’ 

** O Zion, haste. thy mission high fulfilling.’’ 
“The morning light is breaking.”’ 

‘* The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 

‘* Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
salm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 100 : 1-5 (201 : T, 2). 
Psalm 72: 1-19 (147 : I-5). 
Psalm 145 : 10-18 (311 : 3-7). 
Psalm 66 : 1-7, 16-20 (130 : 1-3), 
Psalm 67 : 1-7 (133 : 1-3). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


REPARATION For To-pay’s Story.— 

On the sandboard or blackboard in- 
dicate Jerusalem with a wall around 

it, allowing space on each side for city gates. 
Through the east gate to the Mount of Olives 
Jesus and his disciples often went. It was 
on that mountain that the disciples stood 
watching when Jesus left them and went 
hack to heaven. They remembered that 
Jesus had spoken this message to them: 
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**Go ye therefore and teach [or make dis- 
ciples] of al) the nations.”” They went 
back through the gate into Jerusalem to 
wait for the power of God’s Holy Spirit to 


help them do. their work, 
Teaching.—The story of Jesus is 
for all people. 

Review.—Peter often preached in Jerusa- 
lem, and the church grew stronger and 
larger, until] the death of Stephen. Then, 
because people were afraid, they scattered 
and went to live in other cities, Wherever 
they went they told the story of Jesus, so 
that new churches to grow in many 
places. The scattering of seeds by the 
wind may illustrate the scattering by perse- 
cution of God’s people. 

Some of these people thought that the 
story of Jesus was for the Jews only. God 
had. to make it plain that the story was for 
all nations. 

A line from the south gate marked Philip 
will recall his journey to meet the Ethiopian 
(the picture and incidents of March 19th 
lesson may be presented briefly). A line 
from the north gate toward Damascus will 
recall Saul’s journey, What did he plan to 
do? What changed his plans? What did 
he do? (Lesson of April 2.) 

On the road from the west gate toward 
ay Peter journeyed (lesson of April 9). 

n Joppa Peter had a strange vision which 
made him ready to go and tell the story of 
Jesus to Cornelius, who was not a Jew, but 
a Roman captain (lesson of April 16). 

Afterward Peter went back to Jerusalem 
to tell his friend how God’s Holy Spirit had 
been given to Cornelius and his friends. It 
was while Peter was in Jerusalem that he 
was arrested and put in prison by Herod, 
Let us tell each other how Peter was deliv- 
ered from prison, and why he went back to 
the city of Cornelius, 


2his Week's Lesson Story.—Some people 
were scattered as far as Antioch, a large city 
by the sea (to the north), There they told 
the story of Jesus, but only to the Jews. 
One day some men came from the island of 
Cyprus to Antioch. They began to tell the 
story of Jesus to the Greeks, ‘who were so 
glad to hear it that they believed and turned 
to the Lord, 

It was a long way back to the church in 
sgn ‘Titey liad been surprised when 

eter told them that he had: preached to 
Romans like Cornelius. They were surprised 
to hear that somebody was preaching to 
Greeks, who were not Jews, in Antioch, 
They chose Barnabas to go and see what was 
happening. Barnabas was the good man 
who sold his field and divided the money 
with the poor (lesson of February 20). 

When Barnabas reached Antioch he was 
glad to know the Greeks who believed in 
Jesus. He told them to be steady and true. 
Many people were added to the church. 
There was so much work todo that Bar- 
nabas wanted his friend Saul to come and 
help in Antioch, Saul was in his old home 
city, at Tarsus, so Barnabas went there to 
find him and brought Saulto Antioch. They 
worked together and taught the people for a 
year. It was in Antioch that a nickname 
was given to the people who believed the 
story of Jesus Christ. They were called 
Christians, That name has spread to all 
parts of the world. (3) 

After a while Barnabas and Saul went to 
Jerusalem to tell about the wonderful church 
in Antioch (12:25), When they returned 
to Antioch plans were made to choose 
teachers and preachers to travel to other 
places still farther away to tell the story of 
Jesus. As they prayed about it God’s Holy 
Spirit said, ‘‘Separate Barnabas and Saul 
for the work to which I have called them,’’ 
So they chose their very best men to go as 
missionaries. When they had fasted and 
prayed they blessed them and sent them 
away. Next Sunday we will talk about 
their journey. 


After the Story.—Show a picture of a mis- 
sionary of your denomination, and interest 
the children in that work; or tell of a mis- 
sionary school and the teachers, or of David 
Livingstone, John Paton, or a great modern 
missionary. If that work is exalted, who 
knows but that a desire to be a missionary 
may be planted and grow in the heart. of 
sonte child in your class. 

Hand-work.—Paste a missionary picture 
on the child’s story paper or a blank sheet, 
and write to-day’s memory. text. 

Home-work.—- Find picture of children to 
whom the story of Jesus should be told. 
Easn and save money to send teachers or 
books to them, etc. 
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Closing Thought : 
‘* Jesus loves the little children ; 


All the children of the world. 
Black and yellow, brown and white, 


They are ous in his sight. 
Jesus Hawes Be ‘titde Ghildvenet the world.”’ 
CHICAGO, 


My Class of Girls 
By. Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HE Christian Church for the first cen- 
tury was confined largely to three 
cities: Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome. 

Our recent study has been of the Jerusa- 
lem Christians. ‘To-day we begin the study 
of the Antioch Church. Up to this time, 
with but few exceptions, the Christians were 
all Jews. Our lesson story is of how the 
Gospel was carried to the Gentiles at Anti- 
och, and started on its way to the cities of 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. 

A map is “8 to the teaching of 
these lessons. ake use of maps drawn by 
the girls so far as is possible. 

In Antioch some of the Christians stopped 
in their flight from persecution after the 
death of Stephen. Like the other Chris- 
tians, persecution did not stop their work. 
But following the example of the Jerusalem 
Christians, they told the good news only to 
Jews. Some Greek-speaking Jews also came 
over to Antioch from Cyprus and Cyrene. 
Unlike the others, they sought to bring Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews to Jesus. 

These were not preachers, but just ordi- 
nary common Christians; yet so full of 
Christ that they were forced to break over 
Jewish narrowness and py 8 and tell 
all, whether Jew or Gentile, about Jesus, 

These Christians might have scored the 
people for their heathen superstition and 
flayed them for their immorality. No, they 
were wiser. ‘They preached the Lord Jesus, 
They knew that when Christ enters a life 
sin and Satan go out; that the way to put an 
end to sin is to put Jesus on the throne. 

Have you ever noticed how some leaves 
hang upon the trees during the whole winter 
in spite of the freezing, the winds, and the 
blizzards? Nothing removes them, Watch 
those leaves in the springtime, when the 
warm sunshine and showers bring the new 
sap, the new life, to the tip of each leaf and 
twig; what becomes of the old dead leaves ? 
No amount..of scolding or criticism will 
break a girl of her wrong habits. Let Jesus 
Christ flood her with himself, and watch 
them disappear. 

Barnabas was a Levite, hence an uncom- 
promising Jew. He was a generous man, 
having at one time sold a farm in order to 
share with the poor. He may not have been 
a brilliant man, but ‘‘ he was a good man.” 
Goodness is not only the more essential, but 
is possible to all. Best of all, Barnabas was 
living a victorious Christian life and was full 
of faith in God. 

What advice did Barnabas give these young 
converts? (v. 23.) It is not enough to 
accept Christ as our Saviour and stop there. 
Christ must be made Lord and Master. From 
moment to moment by the act of our will we 
must depend sd/e/y upon Christ. 

You have often seen a wee girl walking 
with her father on slippery sidewalks, sup- 
porting herself by clinging tohis hand. Her 
hold was not sufficient. She would slip, 
and down she would fall. How different 
when she let go and allowed her father to 
clasp her with his big strong hand. Her 
feet might slip out from under her, but she 
was held so securely she could not fall. It 
is not for us to cling to Christ, but to yield 
ourselves to him and allow him to hold us, 
Then he will never let us go down in defeat 
and failure, no matter how treacherous or 
rough the road we travel. 

The work grew so at Antioch that there 
was more than Barnabas could do. To 
whom did Barnabas turn? (v. 25.) Saul, 
after his conversion at Damascus, tried to 
join the Christians. Because he had pre- 
viously persecuted them they were afraid of 
him and would have nothing to do with him 
(9: 19-27). (1) 

Some years had passed since then. Ap- 
parently the church did not care what had 
become of Saul, and had lost sight of him. 
Barnabas kept in touch with him; he knew 
where to find him. But for Barnabas Saul 
might have remained all his life in obscurity. 
Think what the world would have missed 
had Paul not been discovered. (2) 

Often girls take Christ, but because of their 
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former reckless lives even Christians will not 
believe in them, Many a girl is waiting to 
be discovered for God. She is retiring; she 
has undeveloped gifts. These lives may be 
lost to God unless some one keeps in touch, 
perhaps by a letter now and then, or appre- 
ciates, encourages, and believes in them. 

How long did Barnabas and Saul work 
together at Antioch? What new name was 
given to Christ’s disciples at Antioch? The 
name Christ’s-men may have been given to 
them in ridicule as a nickname. At any 
rate, this name was a testimony to the lives 
these disciples lived. They made Christian- 
ity the daily business of their lives, Christ 
was the center of all. He was their all and 
in all. We are Christians, not because we 
have joined the church and are associated 
with ciurch people, but because we have 
joined Christ and have let his life become 
our life. 

The true Christian girl never keeps Christ 
all to herself, but longs to tell others about 
him. Before long God called some of these 
Christians to go tell those who lived in dis- 
tant lands about Jesus. 

We are glad we are not told just how they 
knew they were to go, for we might expect 
God to make known his will to us in just 
that same way, and God rarely leads two of 
us alike. While God leads each differently, 
he never leaves us in doubt (Isa. 30: 21; 
Psa, 32 : 8). 

Did God not need Saul and Barnabas at 
home? Yes, but the need was infinitely 
greater in heathendom, God wants the very 
choicest of our young people for mission- 
aries. [le called Paul and Barnabas out of 
a busy life at home. You will not be worth 
anything to him in foreign lands unless you 
are worth something to him at home. (3) 

God didn’t call all the members.of this 
church to go in person, but lie did call every 
member to share in going. They prayed 
with and for Barnabas and Saul, ‘They bade 
them God-speed, ‘Then ‘‘ they,’’ the church, 
‘*sent them away.’’ It. was their money 
that supported them, It was their prayers 
that brought results. So those who went 
and those who stayed obeyed Christ’s word, 


**Go ye.’? (@) 
For Next Week’s Lesson 


Describe Barnabas’.and Paul’§ missionary 
journey thus far, 

How did Paul reveal his knowledge of 
Scripture ? 

What does it mean to be justified ? 

low are we justified through Jesus Christ ? 

What made the Jews jealous ? 

Why did the Jews reject and the Gentiles 
accept ** the word of the Lord ’’? 


Brste INSTITUTE, Los ANGELEs. 
< 


For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 


SIMPLE plan helped to increase the 
lesson- study in a typical Sunday-school 
by 500 percent. ‘The Sunday School 

Times has arranged with the superintendent 
of that school, W. V. Long, of El Paso, 
Texas, to give the plan to every one in 


The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils 


This Question Quarterly gives date, num- 
ber, title, Golden Text, and Scripture refer- 
ence of each lesson, da¢ no text. For the 
text pupils must use their Bibles, and famili- 
arity with their Bibles is thus the first advan- 
tage of this plan. 

Each week The Sunday School Times 
will publish a brief article by Mr. Long 
telling how to make the most effective use 
of the two sets of Questions in the Quarterly 
for that week, 

In the Quarterly itself, following the title, 
Golden Text, etc., come two sets of ques- 
tions on the lesson. ‘The first set (usually 
about seven in number) is intended to cover 
the **story’’ of the lesson. Each pupil is 
required to answer this first set of questions 
in writing, using blank space provided for 
the purpose on each page. The leaf is per- 
forated. ‘The pupil tears it out and brings it 
to Sunday-school with him. 

A second set of questions follows, contain- 
ing additional work for the older pupils, but 
written work is not required on this second 
set, 

The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils, 
for the Second Quarter of 1916, each per- 
forated sheet containing two sets of questions 





cents a 


quarterly booklet, postpaid, or 
imes Co., 


yéar, from The Sunday School 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Mr, Long’s Hints on Lesson 6. 


N HIS article in the Times of March 4 
Professor Kyle says: ‘* The remarkable 
—and also remarkably overlooked—ele- 

ment in the Pentecostal gift is the geography 
of the Pentecostal blessing. Most people 
hurry over the ‘list of names in that story as 
a tiresome detajl. ... Yet those lists are 
proving very juicy to those who know how 
to get the juice out of them. Let us learn 
again, and just here, the value of geographi- 
cal notes in Biblical study by tracing on the 
map the eography of Pentecost.” 

Keep Fro lessor Kyle’s words in mind in 
your preparation of this lesson (making the 
study of the questions your first preparation), 
and then you will see how wonderfully the 
Holy Spirit helped the disciples to carry ont 
esus’ command - given in our sony ext, 

t us get, not only the raphy of to-day’s 
lesson, Sut that of all of the sw hf chap- 
ters of Acts as well. It is absolutely essen- 
ual, 

Take another look at the lesson in our 

Times Lesson Quarterly for Review Sunday. 

Note the map work planned for that lesson 

and begin now to work up to it. 

Make your geography real to your pupils 

by connecting it up with geography which 

they already know. 


For Next Week's Lesson 


Questions a and 6 of next lesson may be 
referred to in class to-day. 

The questions below the line may, if de- 
sired, be grouped as follows: a, 6, ¢; ¢, /; 
J, &3 4, m; n, 0. The entire class should 
take the first three (a, 4, ¢) and last two 
(#, 0), together with those not given in above 
groupings,—namely, d, g, 4, and 7, 

Ex Paso, TEXas. 
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Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


" INCE the: first Sunday in April,’’ be- 
gan teacher, ** we have been going 
off on a sort of side-track, following 

Peter, To-day we go back to where we 

switched off and take up the main line again 

with Paul.” 

We had a little review about Paul’s early 
life and conversion. ‘Teacher asked ques- 
tions, and as we answered them Bumps 
pvinted out the places on the map, and Fred 
wrote the principal events on the board, like 

this : (1) 





BORN-—-TARSUS 
EDUCATED—JERUSALEM 
CONVERTED—DAMASCUS 
RETIRED—ARABIA 
VISITEO-JERUSALEM 
WAITED—TARSUS 











Teacher thinks this waiting at Tarsus must 
have been one of the hard trials in Paul’s 
life. He was full of fire to do big things ; 
but after he went back from Jerusalem to 
‘Tarsus, his old home, for years (about ten 
from the time of his conversion) we hear 
nothing of him, Of course he preached some, 
and probably started a little church there, 
suprorting himself by making tents. 

One day there came to his house his old 
friend Barnabas, the man that had first be- 
lieved in him (Acts 9: 27). You better 
believe that Paul was giad to see him, After 
they got done shaking hands Barnabas said : 

** Paul, I’ve gota place for you to preach.’”’ 

**Good,’’ exclaimed: Paul, ‘that’s just 
what I’ve been praying for. Where is it? ’’ 

** Over at Antioch,’’ answered Barnabas. 
So he told him all about the church there. (2) 

Fred had to look up that part, how this 
church was started by some of the Christians 
that Paul’s former persecution drove out of 
Jerusalem, and how it was largely made up 
of Gentiles. 

Barnabas had been sent up by the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem ‘to see about this Gentile 
business. But ke had faith and love enough 
to see that it was all right, and he held a 
protracted meeting with them. Then when 
they wanted a permanent pastor he remem- 
bered about Paul; had kept track of him all 
these years, 





on the lesson, with blank space for written |’ 


answers, may be ordered at 10 cents per 
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He was ready to go anywhere. So he be- 


came the pastor of the First Christian Church 
of Antioch, 
Teacher he could call it that, for An- 


tioch was where the name Christian was first 
invented. helagsnsrnintneindy seargin ate: 
saw the disciples coming away mee 
some Sunday, and asked who that crowd = 
** Oh, those are them Christ-tellers,”” spoke 
up another loafer with a sneer. So the name 
stuck, and instead of a ch became the 
most honored title in the world. But teacher 
says the name Christian can easily become a 
sneering by-word again unless we who wear 
that name live really Christ lives. (3) 

The lesson picture 1 was a stereograph of 
Antioch the way it is to-day. We looked 
down on it from a high hill, and thought how 
many times Paul must have tram those 
streets and walked along that river bank. 
After a while there came a famine ia 
Judea, and the Jerusalem Christians were 
terribly hard up, because they had put all 
their property into that poor fund and used 
it up. So Paul and Barnabas took up a re- 
lief collection and carried it down —— 
salem as a love gift from the Gentile Chris- 
tians to their Jewish brethren. - Wasn’t that 
a nice thing to do? My father believes if 
the United States will just show that spirit 
toward all other nations instead of the spirit 
of commercial rivalry, that would be a better 
guarantee of peace than to threaten them 
with a big army and navy, and I do, too. 
When Paul and Barnabas came back to 
Antioch they brought Barnabas’ cousin Mark 
with them to be their deacon or helper. 
And they had other young men in the church 
there that could lead a meeting; four that 
are especially mentioned, 

One time when they Were having a day of 
prayer the Holy Spirit made the whole 
church feel that they ought to let Barnabas 
and Paul go to preach in other places where 
the people hadn’t heard the Gospel yet. 
They held a solemn service of dedication, 
same as churches do now when any of their 
mem ers leave for the foreign field, and sent 
them away. 

‘That was the beginning of Paul’s first mis- 
sionary journey. So you see the whole idea 
of missions was born in a prayer-meeting, 
just as our first foreign niissionary society 
in America was born in a prayer-meeting 
under a hay-stack at Williams College. And 
teacher says missionary work must be kept 
up by prayer just as truly as by giving. 

Well, Paul and Barnabas took Mark to 
help them, and started out, Barnabas used 
to live on the Island of Cyprus, vou know, 
so of course he wanted to go there first. 
‘Teacher says a person isn’t fit for a foreign 
missionary unless they have been trying to 
win their friends at home to Christ. 

They held meetings along through the 
island without much success till they came 
to Paphos, where the Roman governor had 
his headquarters. This governor had for his 
court wise-man a back-slidden Jew named 
Bar-Jesus, which teacher said means Joshua’s 
son. When the governor wanted to learn 
about Christ from Paul and Barnabas, this 
Joshua-son tried to hold him back. 

Mother has always taught me that to laugh 
at or hinder any one who is trying to do 
right is about the worst thing I can do, and 
Jesus said you better tie a big rock around 
your neck and jumpin the ocean rather than 
hinder a weak Christian (Matt. 18 : 6). 

So Paul just told this fellow how awful it 
was to oppose God, and the man was sud- 
denly struck blind. That convinced the 
governor, and he accepted Christ right then 
and there, 

I guess the governor was glad the Antioch 
Christians had the missionary spirit, and 
that’s probably what made them prosper so. 


Our home questions for next time are: 


Where did Paul’s party go from Cyprus? 
(vs. 13, 14.) 

What became of John Mark? (v. 13.) 

What chance to preach did Paul find? 
(vs. 14,15.) 

What are the main points in Paul’s ser- 
mon? (vs, 22, 23, 28-30, 38.) 

How was this sermon received? (v. 43.) 

What change of plan was Paul led to make ? 
(vs. 45-47.) 

Who drove the missionaries away ? (v. 50.) 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Beginning. 


Review of Paul's early life and conversion. 
(Blackboard outline.) 





Paul didn’t heed any vision, as Peter did, 
to make hit willing to’preach to Gentiles, 
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Lesson picture. 
tent did the pone church show Christian 


ve P 
How did they show interest in missions ? 


Why did the m ries go first to Cyprus? 
What earnest seeker did t find? 
What great sin did the sorcerer commit ? 
Applications. 
Our lives honor or dishonor the name Chris- 
tian. . 


The la of prayer in mission work, 
The sleet baderiog @ paomer 

‘The necessity of a missionary spirit. 
Terre Haute, Inp, 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





N some of Paul’s letters we come. across 
the expression, ‘*The church in their 
house.”’ We find the phrase in Romans 

16 : 5, 1 Corinthians 16 : 19, and Colossians 
4:15, and it is worthy of careful study. 
Some think the reference is to a congregation 
of Christians meeting in a given ones at 
stated times, while others again think that 
the church was a pious, well-governed fam- © 
ily. ‘* Religion reigning in the family,’’ says. 
Matthew Henry, *‘ will turn a house into a 
church.”? Every Christian family should in 
some respects be a Christian church, and daily 
offer up Christian worship, If the church is 
in the home then Christ will be the head of 
if, and with the control of all the home affairs 
in his hands we may well imagine what a 
holy, happy home that would be. Dr. Alex- 
ander Maclaren’s comment on such a home 
is, ** Husband and wife dwelling as heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life : their child beside 
them sharing their faith and service ; their 
household ordered in the ways of the Lord ; 
their friends, Christ’s friends ; and their social 
joys hallowed and serene—what nobler form 
of family life can be conceived than that?’’ 





Mon.—-Acts 11 : 19-30. Missionaries of Antioch. 

We do not even know who these mission- 
aries were. They may have been African 
Jews whose names have long ago perished. 
Their one qualification would appear to have 
been that the message of Divine love was as 
a fire in their bones and they must tell it out. 
It is just so that the Gospel bounds forward. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that souls 
awakened yesterday under the preaching of 
the Gospel may be led to surrender all to 
‘Christ. Let us follow tenderly in our 
prayers all such convicted ones. Pray for 
those who made the great decision for Christ 
that they may be watchful and prayerjul 
and led on in their new life. 


Tues.—Acts 12: 25 to 13:12. Mission in Cyprus. 

Again the message is carried to “ the regions 
beyond,’’ It was a great undertaking, and 
therefore preceded by fasting and praying. 
The sphere of their work was not specified. 
save for a ‘*‘Whereunto I have called 
them,’’ and, as it proved, this was the first 
time the Gospel went to sea. ; 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for all writ- 
ers for the religious press.. If it be irue 
that the pen is mightier than the sword, then 
the influence. of the press must be great 
indeed. Pray for those who guide us in the 
preparation of our Sunday-school lessons ; 
for editors, Christian journalists, reporters, 
and stenographers. : 


Wed.—Matt. 28 : 16-20. Apostolic Commission. 

The **Lo! Iam with you’’ of our Lord’s 
promise can only he realized as the Church 
is obedient to his **Go ye ‘therefore.’’ To 
abide in the center of an immense circle was 
never God’s will for his church; she must go 
forth to all points of the circumference. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zo take in this 
world-wide vision may require some little 
effort on our part. Pray to be delivered 
from all localism or parochialism when 
thinking of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Pray 
that Chris€s Gospel may soon speed to the 
ends of the earth, and that all men may 
learn of his love. 


Thurs.—Isa. 6: 1-8. A Prophet's Commission. 
Unless we pass through experiences simi- 





2See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,"’ page 266 in 
this issue. ; 


lar''to those’ of the prophet, we shall fail to 
reach the highest possibilities of service open 




















LFSSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12 


tous. We, too, must see God, and have our 
sin discovered to us, and when that is put 
away and we are then will come an 
abandonment to and service. 


Prayer SuccesTions: Portugal is the 


thirteenth country to come into the wretched 
world war, Let our ascend to God 
for her. For centuries by 


religious 
superstition, but to-day missionary evangel- 


ists fp — crowds to hear the 
Gospel, and that the people are cagerly buy- 
ing copics of the Word of God. 


Fri. —2 Kings 17 : 24-29. Mission to Samaria. 

Samaria was no worse than many another 
city. The inhabitants feared not the Lord, 
pe | they had no knowledge of the living and 
true God. They required to be ‘* taught 
how they should fear,’’ and on this errand 
the king of Assyria sent one of the captive 
priests. ‘* How shall they hear without a 
preacher ? 

PraveER SuccesTions: We have a great 
foreign missionary problem at our own 
doors. Think of and pray for ail the for- 
cign-spoaning peoples of the United States. 
Pray that may see something of true 
Christianity here, and be won over to an 
acceptance of that Gospel which has made 
America so great. - 

Set.— Jonah 3: 1-10. Mission to Nineveh. 

The repentance of the Ninevites was a 
most remarkable event. From the king on 
the throne to the meanest peasant in the 
land all were suddenly smitten into profound 
humiliation. The only ground upon which 
so universal a revival can be accounted for 
is that ‘‘God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance.”’ 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that speedily 
Goa’s ancient people, Israel, may be saved. 
- Pray for the orthodox and reformed sections 
alike. Both parties are drifting farther 
and farther away from their ancient tradi- 
tions, and are in danger of striking the 
vocks of infidelity. ** Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem, They shall prosper that love 
thee,”’ 

Sun.—Rom. 10: 1-10. The Gospel Message. 

The law said, ‘* Do and thou shalt live.”’ 
The Gospel declares all is done. - Salvation 


ay. 





Good Report 
Doctor Proved Value of Postum 


Physicians know that good food and 
drink, properly selected, are of the ut- 
most importance, not only for the relief 
of disease, but to-maintain health even 
when one is well. 

A doctor writes, ‘‘1 count it a pleasure 
to say a good word for Postum, with 
which I have been enabled to relieve so 
many sufferers, and which I count, with 
its valued companion Grape-Nuts, one 
of the daily blessings. 

** Coffee was banished from my own 
table some time ago, and Postum used 
regularly in-its place.” (Coffee is in- 
jnrious to many persons, because it 
contains the subtle, poisonous drug, 
caffeine. ) 

** I frequently find it epic one | to in- 
struct patients, when they take Postum 
for the first time, to be quite sure that 
it is properly made according to direc- 
tions ; then it has a clear, seal-brown 
color and a rich, snappy taste, as well 
as health giving qualities.” 

The above letter, received over ten 

ears ago, is fully confirmed by a recent 
etter from the doctor, in which he says : 

‘‘It is a pleasure to render a good re- 
port covermg a product of which I am 
so enthusiastic a friend. 

‘I am using in my home your Postum 
Cereal in both its forms. nd, what is 
more, I am having it used in the families 
of several patients in which there are 
children, and all unite in endorsing the 
fine qualities of your admirable product.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal— the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ pack- 


ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and soc 
tins. 

Both. forms are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

** There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





25 to 13 : 12) 


is now offered upon plain and simple terms. 
** Believe in thy heart.”” ** Confess with thy 
mouth.”” What could be simpler?» .Has 
the reader and have all the members of this 
family met these conditions? If so, rest on 
the thrice assuring word, ‘‘Shalt be saved.’’ 


PRAYER SuGceEsTions: Pray that Christ 
may be exalted in every pulpit in the land, 
and that in all the churches his presence 
may be felt. Pray jor your own church, 
minister, Sunday-school superintendent, 
Sunday-school teachers, and Bible class 
leaders. If only all were touched by the 
fire of God, what a gracious work of grace 
might be wrought to-day. 


New York City. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, May 7 


The Consecration of Talents (Matt. 25 : 
14-30). Consecration meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
ng vite" teaching talent (1 ‘Tim. 4 : 6- 


16). 
TuEs.—The witnessing talent (1 Cor. 9 : 16- 


27). 

WED.—Varying talents (1 Pet. 4: 7-11). 

‘THURS.—Trade talents (Exod. 31 : 1-11). 

FRI,—Consecrated gold (1 Tim. 6 : 17-21). 

Sar.—Entire consecration (1 ‘Thess. 5 : 23, 
24). 











What talent may we consecrate ? 
Our responsibility for endowments. 
How may we make opportunities to serve ? 


git E that has dedicated his mind to 

virtue and to the good of human 

society, whereof he is a member, 
has consecrated all that is either profitable 
or necessary for him to know or to do toward 
the establishment of his peace.’? So Seneca 
said. And it was a good saying for one who 
knew no more. It was tle word of Young, 
also, Who knew a great deal more. 


* The:man who consecrates-his hours 
By virtuous effort,and honest aim,— 
At once he draws the stings of life and death."" 


** Do not only take occasions of doing good 
when they are thrust upon thee,’’ said Rich- 
ard. Baxter, ‘‘ but study how to. do all the 
good thou canst. Zeal of good works will 
make thee plot, and contrive for them, con- 
sult and ask advice for them, It will make 
thee glad when thou meetest with a hopeful 
opportunity; it will make thee do it largely 
and not sparingly by halves. It will make 
thee do it speedily, without unwilling back- 
wardngss or delay; it will make thee do it 
constantly, to thy life’s end. It will make 
thee labor in it as thy trade, and not only 
consent that others do good at thy charge.”’ 


% 

Whatever we have is the thing we have to 
consecrate, It is surely true that if we give 
what we have to God, he will take our gift 
and enlarge it. But it is not that enlarge- 
ment, not anything that we have not, that 
God is asking and desiring of us. It is what 
we have now, be it little or much, If we 
have only strength of body, he wants that; 
if the power of friendship, that; if diligence 
and painstakingness, that; if we have noth- 
ing but money, he is willing to take that, 
though it is one of the least things he needs 
and is worth most to him simply as evidence 
of good faith on the part of the giver, and as 
token that he is willing to give God whatever 
he has. : 

2 

The greatest days of art and architecture 
were the days when men who had such tal- 
ents used them with joy and love in the ser- 
vice of God and when the workmen who 
labored with them counted the work a _‘eas- 
vre and did it as a worship and a praise. 
How little work to-day is so done! Would 
not life be richer and work be better if every 
mechanic and tradesman and professional 
man did his work to-day as: unto God, 
esteeming his capacity for the work as a 
talent and consecrating it with religious faith 
and love. 

% 


What does any one have that he can really 
call: bis own? We: made neither the world 
nor any of the wealth hidden in it. The 
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forces which we usé were here before we 
came and will be here afterward. The very 
capacities and faculties by which we discover 
and use them are endowments and not ac- 
quirements. The best that we can do is to 
use wisely and develop freely the gifts which 
God has made to us. But they are all his 
gifts. Not to recognize tiem as his is to fall 
out of accord with truth. That can mean 
only failure and weakness for some one; for 
there is no betrayal of truth which some one 
does not have to pay for. 


& 
“*Naught that I have my own I call, I 
hold it for the giver!’’ 
There is nothing secular which can be re- 
ed as uninteresting to God,’ The secu- 


ar is simply the opportunity for the sacred, ’ 


It is a chance for a gift to God, 

God does not ask us to consecrate talents 
which he has given to other people. Ile 
asks us to consecrate what we have to con- 
secrate, 


Peter’s zeal, John’s love, Andrew’s sagac- 
ity, Timothy’s youth were talents and were 
used as God means all talents to be used. 


New York Clry. 


<—_e 
Can You Answer These 
Questions? 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

466. Who warns against the danger of ene 
dorsing other people’s notes? 

467. Give one of the early forestry laws 
mentioned in the Bible. 

468. Men of what two nationalities could 
not be members of the congregation 

’ of the Lord for ever, and why? 

469. What recipe for poverty is given in the 
Scriptures ? 

470. Who prepared to hang, but had to 


honor, his enemy? 





Answers to Last Week's Questions 

461. The astrologers of Nebuchaduezzar 
(Dan, 2: 1-6). ‘ 

462. The ants, conies, locusts and the spider ; 
the way of an eagle in the air, of a ser- 
pent upon a rock, of a ship in the sea, 
and of a man with a maid (Prov. 30: 
26, 28, 18, 19). 
Manasseh (2 Chron. 33). 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, who first had 
his sons slain before his eyes and was 
then blinded (2 Kings 25: 7). 
Iiaman cast Pur, the lot, against the 
Jews, and the great Feast of Purim 
takes its name from this lot (Esth. 
3°73 9: 24-26). 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 


$1 .00 Five oe mere copies, either - 
separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 
J 
per year, 


463. 
464. 


465. 








copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in, a package to one address, 
§ shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 

arwick me, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
ot The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of. any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it 
will be sent free upon application, 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1038 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| best songs of the high-priced 





Power to develop your own life, to influ- 
ence the lives of others, to use better Eng- 
lish, to make right decisions, to learn to 
adjust yourself to your circumstances, and 
to overcome every di 

You Can Master the Bible 
at home under one of the world’s most 
famous teachers, the Rev. C. I. Scofield, 
D.D., by using 


The Scofield Reference Bible 
BK vce passages explained on the 
fora tne and you wil now the 
Clear black face type, easy to read 


an M livinity ck 
cuit (Oxford India Paper ed.) . . . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

10 Other Styles Send for circular 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
29 West 32nd Street, - - New Vork 








EIGHT DISTINCT COURS 


ES 
fie py A Ey a 
other literature, week we be raved S 
send ll the story. Address 
T MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
8, 153-163 Institute Place, Chicage, Hl. 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Free Children’s Day Music 


new services for S. Schools. Samples free 
to Pastors, Supt’s, or Committee. One 
each (5 in all) regular edition for 10 cents. 


Children’s Day H No. 2, 10 cents. 


(A Book of Recitations, Exercises and Drills.) 


New Songs of Pentecost No. 1. £35 °ss 


the hundred. 15 cents each papel, Consmne the 
ooks. introductory, 








10 cents for one copy. 
HALL-MACK =} 1018-1020 Arch St., Phila., Pe. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO. ) 425 S.Wabash, Chicago (Ageacy) 


FREE Sample Copies 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY 


BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, Publisher 
1018 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC i 


oo of Lg are Day Services and , 

. bing C. D. Cantatas for the 8. 8. and 

Anthem Books, Male and Female Voice Duet, Trio, and 
Books, ete. Monthly choir journal. 

peOecHE’s RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND DRILLS 
. No. per copy, postpai 

GRO. P. ROSCHIR & 00, SW taioon 


. pills 
22N. William 8t.,New ¥ a.Y. 


[| Children’s Day = FREE 


Tullar-Meredith Co. wy: ve! Street, so'& York 
i—o———x=_—e={x—==zy_——>>>>z_>—a—~—~—~—~—E~—E>~—=~eE=EEEE— 


POCONO MANOR INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MANOR, PA, 
Pocono Summit Sta. D. L. & W. R. R. 

Under Quaker management ; 1,800 feet above sea 

level; 800 acres ; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 

‘tains ; table, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 

vate baths; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling; 

ample garage ; fine stone roads. §,W. Hartey, Mgr. 
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The World’s 
Finest Sunday- 


‘School Building? 


Do you know where it is? 

What sort of a building would you 
expect it to be? 

How many of its features does your 
own building have ? 

A new Sunday-school building has 
recently been completed that is spoken 
of as the best in the South and prob- 
ably in the United States. 

It has little claim to architectural 
grandeur, and no money has been 


- spent on mere embellishments. 


But itis a building that every Sunday- 


school worker would do well to visit. 


The next best thing to a visit is a 
copy of the special Church and Sun- 


' day-School Building and Equipment 


Number of The Sunday School Times, 
to be published next week. Floor 
plans and a photograph of this build- 
ing that marks the new era in Sunday- 
school housing, together with a de- 
scription by a Sunday-school man who 
knows, will be a feature of the Build- 
ing and Equipment Number. 


ERHAPS the story of this Sun- 

day-school building will make you 
feel bad because you must manage to 
make out with your old, inefficient 
building. 

But some schools have discovered 
ways of multiplying their space with- 
out buying another bit of ground or 
spending a great deal of money. 

Here is a rural school that had only 
the use of the plain, oblong brick 
church building. Now they have 
separate, effective quarters for the 
Primary Department. 

Another school transformed an old 
church building into a serviceable 
Sunday-school, and at the same time 
increased the attractiveness of the 
room. 

The Building and Equipment Num- 
ber will tell how these feats were ac- 
complished. 


AVE you an ideal Primary De- 
partment? It may be that the 
point at which most improvement is 
needed is -in- the equipment of your 
room. You can tell better after read- 
ing an article in the Building and 
Equipment Number by one of the 
brightest women in Sunday-school 
work, on how to make the Primary 
Department what it ought to be in its 
house-furnishing and its supplies. 

More than thirty different pieces of 
church and Sunday-school equipment 
will be talked about in the various 
articles in next week’s issue. 

So many calls come from readers 
for information that the Building and 
Equipment Numbers give that these 
issues of the paper are usually ex- 
hausted quickly, Send now the names 
of any friends, —superintendents, pas- 
tors, or other leaders, —who you think 
should have a copy of this issue. 


THE SuNpDay SCHOOL 
1oz1 Walnut Street, = - 


Times Co., 
Philadelphia 
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[ Children at Home | 


_. Camping Out 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


AST summer I sat around many a camp- 
fire. I saw hundreds of happy, healthy 
boys learning to rough it and to use their 

own hands and (feet and brains instead of de- 
pending on those of other people. It all made 
me hark back to some of my own camp-fires 
and to the funny, h adventurous times I 
have had in many a different camp. For you 
can always count on adventures and fun and 
happiness even if your camp is only a mile 
away from home. 

I remember when I was a boy one summer 
that I became very tired of living in a crowd- 
ed cottage and very tired of my family, ‘he 
feeling. was mutual. So I put some bread and 
cheese and: raisins in one pocket (that.is the 
best food to tramp on in summer) and a tooth- 
brush in another. 

**Good-bye,”’ said I, ‘I’m going off to seek 
my fortune.’’ : 

**Good-bye,’’ said they, ‘* you’ll be back 
to-morrow night crosser than ever,’’ 

ButI wasn’t. I walked due north, Toward 
the end of the first day I met a man who had 
been sent out by the government to take some 
barometric observations of Bear Mountain 
and Mt. Everett and Lion’s Head in the Berk- 
shires. I offered to carry his barometer and 
provide him with a lot ofinteresting conversa- 
tioa if he would board and lodge me, He said 
that he would rather carry his own barometer, 
but if he liked my company he guessed the 
government appropriation could cover my 
board.if I didn’t eat too much. I refused to 
make any rash promises in that line. After- 
ward he said that I had broken all existing 
records in free-hand, catch-as-catch-can eat- 
ing, Anyway we had a good time for a week 
and took the temperature, or the height, or 
the weight of a lot of mountains. 

At the end of that time I heard that a 
friend of mine was camping on ‘I'win Lakes 
down below us, and I said good-bye to that 
mountain -measurer and descended on this 
de'enseless camp one evening just as they 
were going toeat supper, I attended to that 
duty persenally. ‘Tiere I stayed for two 
weeks more. : 

- We named the camp ‘Camp Syrup.”’ I 
don’t remember. why. It was on a big bank 
covered with dry pine-needles, with the lake 
on one side and a deep cold spring on the 
other, Every morning as soon as we woke 
up we would give a shout and dive down 
into that icy lake. There I first learned the 
shrieking note of the great crested flycatcher, 
and the ripple a swimming muskrat makes, 
and how to bake a fish by wrapping it up in 
oak leaves and covering it with hot coals, 
and how to paddle a canoe, and a lot of other 
valuable information, 

I found a cave that ran for a mile or so 
under the lake and was filled with stalactites 
and stalagmites and subterranean pools, —I 
found out that last detail by the simple pro- 
cess of falling into one. I spent all of one 
long and exciting day crawling through nar 
row passages with a bull’s eye lantern in my 
hand and a ball ef twine tied to -my toe so 
that I could find the way back. It was that 
cave that really seut me home to my family 
again. When I went in I had one shirt, 
When I came out I only had part of one, so 
I decided that it was time to go home. It 
was worth the trip to see how glad my fami- 
ly were tosee me again, and how Sorry they 
were that they had ever made unkind re- 
marks about my temper. 

‘Thad my first camping alone with two boys 
aged ‘niné. and ten. I myself at the time was 
a patriarch of eleven. We were allowed to 
have guns, for we had been taught how to 
use them, but only under an iron-bound rule 
that we must cook and eat everything that 
we shot. That was tostop‘any useless killing. 

The very first morning I heard a great caw- 
ing in the big red-oak tree under which our 
tent was pitched, and saw that a flock of 
crows had gathéred there to'talk over the sit- 
uation. I slipped a shell into my shot-gun 
| and let fly, killing one right in the middle of 
an oration, The other boys came tumbling 
out at the shot just in time to see the old 
black crew come bumping down. 

** You'll have to eat it !’’. they. yelled, and 
| then. they rolled around onthe. grass and 
laighed. It didn’t s¢em so very funny tome, 








him. I can taste that black meat Later 
on one of the other boys shot a | green 
heron. That was the worst of all. It tasted 
like an uncleaned fish-market on a hot day. 


}'4 , 

We ate 
three ~~ s t were too 
and we lived 
we shot and caught. I remember | out 
in the rain for hours by a dark hole in the 
brook catching bull- which were all we 
poe ghee: go lP pine Sen yp nin vo 
squirrels, and caught pe 
seeds and pickerel and carts the p - 
so we managed to stick it out, But cake 
pie and home-cooking certainly did taste 
good when we broke camp. 

Years later I in the heart of the 
Olympic Mountains up in the Northwest. 
Our camp was on the very of a lake that 
had been the crater of some old volcano. Six 
feet from shore we could not find bottom 
with our longest line. It was full of trout,— 
rainbow, brook salmon and lake. In the 
morning we would cast from off the float 
and in ten minutes have enough trout for 
breakfast. 

We had a Siwash half-breed Indian for a 
= He was a cook and a wonderful 
iar. I wish I could taste again old Rainy’s 
elk steaks and broiled trout and hot biscuits 
and honey, and hear his stories about big 
and Indian devils and ‘‘Screamers’’ who 
wailed like women out in the woods just be- 
fore some great tree fell. 

One evening Rainy was rowing me back 
from a trip after salmon on Puget Sound. I 
was steering, and he was in the middle of a 
long yarn, when right beside mea head pop- 
a out of the water. It had brown hair and 

rown eyes and white teeth. I yelled and 
nearly fell out of the boat. Then it grinned 
and popped under again. The old Indian 
laughed so that he too almost went overboard. 
At that time I wished he had. He said that 


( Continued on next page) 


WHAT THE DOCTOR CALLS IT 


He Has a High-Sounding Name for an 
Ailment that is Very Common | 


Very few people are conscious of the 
fact that they are daily ‘‘ poisoning” 
themselves. They do not use alcoholic 
stimulants; they do not eat greasy 
meats nor foods that may be suspected 
of being unwholesome or indigestible. 

How can a person poison himself with 
such dietetic habits as these? ‘The per- 
son who eats ridiculous, indigestible 
culinary concoctions must expect to be 
poisened, but how can a person who 
eats only wholesome, digestible foods 
poison himself? It is all very easy and 
simple. Most self-poisoning comes from 
over-eating, and from defective elimina- 
tion. The daily intake of food is too 
much for the system to handle, and in- 
stead of being completely digested the 
food lies in the stomach or intestines 
and ferments, producing poisons that 
are taken up by the blood stream and 
carried to all parts of the body. ‘The 
Doctor calls it ‘‘auto-intoxication,” which 
means self-poisoning. 

In such cases all sorts of cathartics 
and laxatives are resorted to, the most 
of them being injurious. The best 
remedy is a simple, natural food like 
shredded wheat biscuit, which not only 
supplies all the nutriment the body 
needs, but has the property of pees 
peristalsis (bowel exercise), which keeps 
the alimentary tract clean and healthy. 
While building healthy tissue it brings 
about perfect elimination, which is the 
secret of good health, 

Shredded wheat has in it all the body- 
building material in the whole wheat- 
grain prepared in a digestibleform. In 
the shredding process the bran-coat is 
retained, and this has the valuable prop- 
erty of stimulating bowel exercise... Be- 
ing ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, it 
is so easy to prepare a meal with shredded 
wheat without any kitchen work or culi- 
nary skill. Eaten with hot milk or cream, 
or in combination with fruits, two of these 
biscuits will make a complete, perfect 
meal, supplying all the strength-giving 
nutriment that is needed for a half day's 
work and securing perfect elimination 
that is so necessary to the healthy con- 
dition of the human body.—Advé. 
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To You Who Are 
Single Subsrber 
and Not Members 
of Any Club 


A host of young peat enter the 
Sunday-school teaching ranks every 
year, and many of these new work- 
ers are not yet tamiliar with The 
Sunday School Times. 


The single or individual subscriber 
can render a great service to work- 
ers new or old, by becoming a 
club organizer. For the one who 
has been helped in his life and serv- 
ice by reading the Times can readily 
pass on these blessings to others by 
securing a club of stbscribers in the 
school where none exists as yet. 


Probably the largest proportion of 
our subscribers first come to know 
The Sunday School Times because 
the paper was recommended to them 
by a friend. A word from you to 
your co-workers as to the value of 
the ‘Times is worth much. 


Will you endeavor to interest at 
least five or more friends in the 
Times, thus organizing a club, and 
securing the paper for yourself and 
others at the. $1.co club rate? We 
give one copy free with every ten 
subscriptions paid for in a club. 
Won't you fill in the attached blank, 
tear it off and mail it to-day, speci- 
fying the number of copies you could 
use to advantage ? 


We will forward the printed mat- 
ter es ; Se with full par- 
ticulars of the plan. 


So many individual subscribers 
have already helped in this way that 
you will not be surprised to know 
that we are counting on your co- 
operation in this Extension Plan. 


Tue SunpDay ScHoot Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia 




















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
ro3r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen : 
I desire to co-operate in your Club 
Extension Plan. Send me ......... copies 


of The Sunday School Times and your 
1916 prospectus for free distribution. 
Please include an order blank giving a 
list of valuable books offered for Introduc- 
tory Clubs of new subscribers, in schools 
where there is no club as yet. 
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- LESSON FOR MAY 7 (Acts 11 : 19-303 12 : a5 to 13 : 1a) 


fascinating interest. 


Suppose a tramp came to 
our door and told you: that. he 
had been “attacked “by an eA 


furiated crowd in Chicag 


had barely suctéeded’ ry oon 


* into ‘thé state ' of» Illinois. 


‘hat would you think of his 
knowledge of geography ? 


On May 21 we study, in the 
International Lesson in Acts 14, 
Luke’s statement that Paul and 
Barnabas, attacked in Iconium by 
an infuriated mob, fled into Lyca- 
onia, implying that they had 
crossed a frontier into a 6 Me of 


safety. 


The scholars used to point 
out that geographically this was 
absurd; as absurd as for a — 
to. say -he had escaped from 
Chicago into Illinois. 


But his study of. this point 
marked the beginning of Sir 
William M. Ramsay's emanci- 
pation from the rae A of: that 
pseudo-criticism that is called 
“higher” into the truth of the 


Word of God. 


The Sunday’ School Tacs 
has secured from Sir William 
his own story of this experience, 
which is of blessed interest and 
——- to all Bible students. 

article will be published in 
The Sunday School Times of 
two weeks hence, with the lesson 
of May 21. 





(Continued from preceding page) —~ 
was only @ hair-seal. But I have my 
y did it grin? 

Many years later my a ree ngewe 


cided Ad a little campi oo cay oor iy we 
from Frenchman’s Bay and 


land until we reached the first of a io ni 
lakes. bie oe har «1 Poet paddled oma 
paddled unt the late afternoon we fou 
ovrselyes on a lonely little lake just under 
Black Hill. There we cut out a camping 
site on a bank with a little concealed pa 
down to the lake, ~ 

We were — tired the first night and 
= t like 1 Toward mo I woke 

saw a ig gray animal 

evidently about to eat off one of my friend’s 
substantial feet which stuck out from under 
the blanket. I didn’t know what it was, but 
I wasn’t going to have my friend crippled for 
life, so 1 socked my loaded gun and fired 
and killed—the biggest porcupine I ever 
saw. ‘The camp was filled with quills and 
smoke, and my friend had bumped his head 
against the tent-pole and was much annoyed ; 
but I told him that I had saved his life. 

We caught black bass and out of the tiny 
trickle that our spring made as it ran into the 
lake I would catch every evening a few little 
trout to broil for supper. One day my friend 
shot a partridge with a revolver, and I killed 
another one by throwing a hatchet at it on 
my way for firewood, Then we had high- 
bush blueberries,and altogether we had some 
wonderful meals, 

But the best meal I ever had in camp was 
in a winter camp in Maine. We had cut 
holes through the ice and set some lines the 
night before. The next morning I had a 
bath off a snowbank in a little brook which 
was free from ice. The icy plunge and a 
rub-down gave me a tremendous appetite, 
and while the others got the fire started I 
went down to the lines, On the very first 
one was flopping a big silvery land-locked 
salmon. I hurried’ back to the camp with 
him and we fried him five minutes after he 
came out of the water. I would give a great 
deal to taste a fish like that‘one again. But 
I never shall. - - Bap twig 

So boys—camp wut.’ You cas’t’ Be too 
young or ,too gld.,,. All bl sgresther, jis good 
weather for cashping. - Winter, summer, wet 
or dry, far away or near by—camp out, 
You'll store up health and happiness and 
memories that you cans get in any other 
way. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


u 





Books Worth Noting 











Our Man of Patience (By the Rev. 
Anees T. Baroody, Ph.D.).—Everything that 
helps, to illustrate Scripture is welcome, es- 
pecially if it. comes from the East. The 
writer endeavors to shed light on Job from 
the- present Oriental custom of poetical con- 
tests, He points out that while Western 
scholarship is practically unanimous in re- 
garding the book as a drama, Oriental schol- 
ars utterly reject this idea, and he therefore 
suggests that it is an Old World picture of 
what is found so frequently in Palestine to- 
day when poets come together and endeavor 
to surpass each other by their spontaneous 
poetry, The application of all this to the 
book of Job is decidedly interesting and illu- 
minating, and the treatment well deserves 
the attention of all Bible students, Whether 
it is true or not, it shows how essential it is 
to treat the Bible as an Eastern Book instead 
of applying to it our prosaic Western meth- 
ods. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1 net.) 


The Perpetual Prayer Calendar (com- 
piled by George A. Fox).—‘* Some may pre- 
fer to pray under the impulse of the moment, 
and object to the use of a plan, ... but we 
believe the experience of the great majority 
of Christians has been that the greater danger 
is lest, through being unbusinesslike in the 
most important business of life, we neglect 
our inheritance, thus robbing our heavenly 
Father of glory, and ourselves and others of 
blessing.’ That is why .Mr. Fox has pre- 
pared this marvelously rich «prayer. calendar. 
With selections for every-calendar day of the 
year from the words.ef -zipe prayer saints, 
stimulating and challenging the prayer life, 
he has added for each day varied definite 
objects for intercession, ‘hese includesuch 
as the preachers of the. gospel in various 
countries, rulers of nations, family, and 
friends, the coming: of, the kingdom. of our 





‘FHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Lord, work a og Bg ns cane 


needs, A couple. of blank iiihes ate cee 


with each day ag nal memoranda, The 
nuggets of trutn from a wide range of inter- }) 
cessors livin cat “dead make the calendar 


peculiarly. rich, ‘It could hang from the 
wall or reston a desk in the home in the 
room where family worship js held, and thus 
be used at omy worsh regslerly: with 
~| great - Oliphanis d ‘guidance in 


prayer. (Oliphants .La., Edinburgh and |, 


ndon ; 4 shilling, nets. postage 4d. extra.) 


a 
beh article reviews ‘* Miscellaneous In- 
in the Yale Babylonian Col- 
tection,” by Professor Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D, (Yale University Press, New 


Haven, Conn., $5 3 Oxford ‘University 
Press, London, 110 pages, 55 plates). 


HERE are few-men in the world who 
are qualified to speak with such au- 
thority in the fascinating field of the 

archeology of Babylonia and Assyria as is 
Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale University. 

It was Professor Clay who first set clearly 
before the world the remarkable discoveries 


that changed the opinion of nearly all schol- 
ars regarding the origin of Semitic culture in 
Babylonia, Ithas not been lung since it was 


generally ‘agreed that the Semitic culture in 
Canadn came ‘froma Babylonia, ‘The view pre- 
sented by Professor Clay utterly reversed this 
conception,’ and argued’that Semitic culture 
in Babylon had its béginnings: in Canaan, 
going froni br to doy tad ead <r) returning 
to the west 
These conc alotie < Professbt Clay first’ set 
forth in his famous book~** Amurru, the 
Ilome'of the Northern ‘Sentités,’’ published 
by The Sunday School Times ‘Company, at 
$1.25: Another of the most valuable voi- 
umes on the bearing of archeology on tlie 


Old Testainent’is’Dr. Clay’s'** Light onthe |. 


Old Téstaméent froni* Babel” (Thé ‘Sunday 
School Times Company, $2). ‘ 

Professor’ Clay has'wow 4sshed a hew vol- 
ume'which is one' of the thost important’ of 
rééent ‘publications of driginal material, aid 
forms Volume lof ‘the Yale Oprrental Sevies, 
Babylonian Texts." «4 «i: 

Beside! the' exceedingly technical eaves of 
this volume, there are many things that 
make the book of value to all serious Bible 
students,.. Few publications of original ma- 
terial.contain so much of -interest in Biblical 
studies; :\):There: are ‘valuable’ tablets con- 
cerning Belshazzar-and Nabonidus, the first 
real information concerning the Babylonian 
Sabbath, and a new law tablet, a prototype 
ef the Hammurabi Code, whiich. contains one 
law thatiseems to shed a flood of light on the 
parable of the Prodigal: Son, bringing out the 
deep ‘significance.:of the: patable as.nothing 
else hasiever done; . Attention is called:to 
some'of | thése interesting points . in the 
Archeological Department of The Sunday 
School Times on page 261 of this issue. 

The plates of Sumerian and’ Babylonian 
texts are well execited;:and include a num: 
ber of Sumerian texts written: at a time wher 
the script was just emerging from the picto- 
graph character, All the: texts are translit- 
erated and also translated, except in the case 
of one series of texts of sacrifice lists ‘which 
so nearly resemble each other that one ‘is 
transliterated‘and translated as a sample. 

There are a number of very valuable in- 
scriptions, as the'Larsa dynastic tablets, and 
a dynastic list, anda similar hist of the Isin 
dynasty; these two ‘lists supplying. most 
valuable information ‘for the order of kings 
and the chronology of flrose periods, There 
is also some grammatical material and a syl- 
Jabary of about one: hundred words in four 
columns, :the first containing: the Sumerian 
values, ‘the second the sign to be explained, 
the third the name of the sign, and the fourth 
the Semitic -value corresponding to the Su- 
merian ‘value in the’ first eolumn. 

The. book is a. monument of patient and 
scholarly. toil, and :of ciear insight into i 23 
meaning of the-materials. . ‘ 
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ANNUITY BONDS 


Moody Bible Institute, which 
ed Wed te 10 gan co 


FEATURES OF THE WORK 


Und. 
SS Training om 


For rates and particulars, address 


The Moody Bible Institute 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














American Bibie Society Centennial 


CENTENNIAL 
BIBLE SUNDAY 
MAY 7¢ 


Send for Sunday School Program 
Address Secretaries 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, - - «+ Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Bromchiel 


EB 
For Sore Throat 


Relieve irritation A 
‘ Coacsongen ease coug 
in the voice, 


10¢ % "ue BOX 


fits purse or pe lt data 

venient to carry. 

Troches may be taken as 

required. Contain nothing 

Davustel. Other sizes 25c, 

50c & $1. At all druggists, 
If your dealer cannot 

ey ply you, we will mail any 
size upon receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. 90, Boston, Mass. 


nme DELES =. 


poses McSuane Bet Fosweany Co.. Baitimont, Mo., 


Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manefaduring pleat. 


“ MORE need needful,”’ you sa 
a catalog of books that rote Ee show you Le 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street, - Philadelphic, Pa. 


TEACHING 
AND ‘TEACHERS 


By 

H, CLAY TRUMBULL 
Doctor Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers,’’ has found its 
way into the hands of many thou- 
sands of Sunday-school workers. 
It is ‘still the popular book on 
Sunday-school teaching. 

$71.25 POSTPATD. 

Copies may be had from 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 



































By Charles Millard Fillmore, 


called * “The 4 n addition ;to 


r, Song. Man, 
“Home and Mother, 





“PH Wear a White Flower for You, Mother Dear” 


25 cents will BEng You. a sample s9Py of this new song. It will please mother. Mr. Fillmore ‘ been 


which is exceedingly popular, * Fy 4 Good Olid Mother's Religion,”’ and 
** My Mother’s Photograph,’’ songs with touching stories ba 

A complete set of his ““ Mother 
CHARLES M. FILLMORE; - -~ - 1914 Commerce ‘Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Author of “Tell ieee I'll be There.” 
The Greatest Evangelistic song of the age.” 


the two songs mentioned above he is the author of 


ck of them.’ 
ngs” will be sent for $1.00 
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America’s Bible Romance 


This article reviewssthe thrilling story 
entitled **The tennial fistory of © 
the Amer Bible Society,’’ by Henry 
Otis ‘(published by the Macmil- - 
lan~ €o New York City; 
50 cents, cloth ig! Ho! calls a ' 
to ** Universal le Sunday,’’ to be 
observed May 7, 1916, 


HE romantic story of Samuel J. Mills 
of Williams, College, the Mills of the 
Haystack prayer-meeting and of the 

American Board: of Commissioners for For 
eign Missions, has been told over and overs 
and is part of the rich hetiiage of American 
Christians, But it is doubtful if many Ametri- 
can Christians know what happened to Sain- 
uel J. Mills when he was not sent out with 
those -first five missionaries, and that an 
equally romantic story of missions in Amet- 
ica is associated with his name, 

** Though we are very little beings,’’ 
Samuel rs Mills had written in his diary, 
‘we must not rest satisfied until we have 
made our influence extend to the remotest 
corner of this ruined world.’’ After his 
fellow-studéaits, who with him had stirred 
Ame tovits foreign missionary responsi- 
bility, had gone to the field, Mills plunged 
into another part of the ruined world,—the 
West and Southwest of the United States. 
He found Pm go ** districts containing from 
twenty to thousand people entirely. des- 
titute of the se Seriptres and of religious privi- 
le 

When “Mills meta manin Hlinois who said 
that he had been trying for ten years to buy 
a Bible, the young missionary realized that 
this man was one thousand miles away from 
any place where a Bible could be printed, 
and that many of the people in that wilder- 
ness must remain destitute of the Word to 
the end of their lives. 

This missionary trip and a later one sent 
Samuel J. Mills back to the East with -a 
burning conviction that a National Bible So- 
ciety should be organized. Already there 
were many local Bible societies. The first, 
the Philadelphia Bible Society, was o ey 
ized in 1808, and within six years more 
one hundred similar societies had been = 
ganized “ee United States 

urpose oO rovidit 

pyrene’ di healtiee wx 
establishing a natipial society’ 
and many older Christian leaders ‘felt 
sorely needed. When Ambérica’s trie in- 
ward history is written a meeting that will, 


stand in the forefront of influences that shaped }} ati 


the nation’s life at crisis times will be the 
gathering of clergy and laymen which met on 
the 8th of May, 1816, in a little church ina 
the heart of New York’s financial district, 
with the purpose of choosing **some practi; 
cal method of carrying God’s Word westward 
to the thousands fast settling into content 
with irreligion.”’ In that meeting, just, 4 
hundred years ago, the American Bible So- 
ciety was born, 

That first year the Society issued 6,410 
Bibles. Its g9th year closed with a total 
distribution of Bibles, ‘Testaments and por- 
tions, of 6,406,323. -The centennial, which 


_ is to be celebrate May 7, 1916, is a notable 










Rh in Christian history. American 
Hjes and Sunday-schools are asked to 

j this day as a universal Bible Sun- 
bm (th the purpose of exalting -the Word 

A special order of service has been 
ed for churches, an exercise with music 
itations for Sunday. schools, and other 
centennial literature. | All of this 
obtained .by addressing The Secre- 
4 Nmoriean Bible Society, Astor Place, 

PY ork, or from any of the nearer Home 

Agency Secretaries, whose names were givén 
in the Bible Society announcenient in the 
Easter Number of the Times of April 8. 

Every American Christian who wants to 
be informed as to the great religious forces 
that have molded the nation should secure 
and read ‘*The Centennial History of the 
American Bible Society,’’ written by Henry 
Otis Dwight, LL.D., the Recording Secre 
3 f of the Society. "The story of Samuel 

Ils and his connection with the -ea y 

movement is a sample of the romantic. life. 
stéries that are included in this volume. 
Probably few readers will go through. this 
book without being startled at the new reve- 
lation in the religious development of Amer- 
ica, and in the influence that Americe is ex- 
erting in other lands. And few organiza- 
tions have been so vitally tied up with the 
whole movement as has the American Bible 
Society. 
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16 Wonderful Vols. 


- Every Sunday-School Teacher, 
. Superintendent, Pastor,- Bible 
- Student, Evangelist and Chris-. 
‘tian Home needs these books. 


a 





Cruden’'s Complete Concordance 


The alphabet of Bible use. Even the riches of the Bible are 
half useless if-you cannot tell where to find them. 756 pages. 
Former price, $1.50. 


Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's Commentary 


(2 vols.) Covers both Old and New Tostnmponte, elucidatin 
difficult passages, historical all oon 
SO On; a massive storehouse of authoritative but lucid —Rneg 
concise but prégnant. 1,386 pages. Former price, $9.00. 


,» Smith's Dictionary ofthe Bible — 

ttf “ t dard 5 ... All seri Bil 
po cos ARE asa aso et ae cen on aan 
; : s Former price, 4:50: 


finely illistrated 
, Fausset’s Critical and Expository Cyc 
jorice, 30.0000 











BRARY IS NOT Soap nie ween | 





SE SPLENDID BIBLE STUDY ‘BOOKS 





MLICs 38 Be -s 





“4 ‘WMustrated Bible History ; % 
ant k of ulari Mi the 
Se'ceietiss quvvarive nad Gobelins ing wp the Bistorie pe 
fee tui to the destruction of Je saleas by Titus. two-col- 
Umn pages, 220 illustrations. Former ‘ormer price, $4 $4.96. 








Béersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 
(2 Vols.) A vivi git-of the society, life and inteRectual 
and religious d of Pale 
background fortis 
Jewish scholagf,; 








Shri by a work 3 ree. to <t asa 
t; famous ristian 
aster orks . $6.00, 





A splendid work of. popularity and: authority ; a life- 
like picture of the great ‘a le add his worh, am acute and 
illuminating commentary on his epistles, with a style at once 
full of fine scholarship ‘and of literary ‘charm. ~917 ; 
as. fine illastrations, maps, charts, etc. Former i 





Geikie’s Hours with the Bible 
(4 Vols.) Dr. Geikie has enriched these volumes with knowl- 
edge gathered through wide read study and rough 
intormation obtai first hand—having traveled in EK; 
Syria, and throughout every and corner, of the oly 
Land. His gtaphic éxplanation enables every teacher, Bible 
student and preacher to put the.old ¢ruths in clear, fresh and 
Fanzine form. 2,110 pages, —_* illustrated. Pormer price, - 





Josephus’ Complete Works 
The priceless writings of the py ewish leader and states- 
man in the generation after C pa wo | and Antiquities of 
the Jews; the Roman- Jewish ¥ War, which stamped out the 
Jewish gptionality in blood and fire, etc; 978 pages; Former 
Price, 


Sanford’s Concise Cyctopedia of Religious Knowledge 

ng treasury of i Ch ’ 

ible Piston. Names, Places Ure Sos 
the early Church, ch, Story of the Refon ts 


illust = ¥ cm deep +h oe — 


Giibert’s Three Thousand Selected Quotations 
A gold mine e. kers a om > pannel Pithy — e nt 
ssages from the literature a es, complete index ot 
Cuthors and_ subjects. Cndenomfnatioank but evangelical. 
681 pages. Former price, $2.00. 


CASH PRICES 
16 Volumes, $16.00 
















: Satisfaction 
Alselnely Guaranteed 





Every book newly made Money cheerfully re- 





and handsomely beund 3 re +4 funded if; books are 
in cloth. Average size of ee 19.90 not eatirely satisfac- 
volume 94 xG 4utd kX. 4 $s 6.00 tory. 

















with order and ‘omise to pay $1.00-monthly until payment is completed. 
instalment of 24 Purchasers pay freight or oxprcee. charges.- Those at 
: per volume to cover cost of postage or express. delivery guaranteed to 
ck books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination and return 


How te Grder oi: Moly Fie iy 
remete points or in foreign Bea rae kt x 


any station in the country or to any mail point ia the wa 
money, deducting only the return transportation chargeggn 


As te our celiability we refer you to Sie. pabitite @f this paper or to any commercial agency. Establis' ed 1866. 


S.-S. SCRANTON. CO., Pubtishers, 84 Trumbull Street, HARTFORD, CONN: 






















































